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umph in 34 years of motion 
picture equipment invention, develop- 
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QUALITY 16MM. SOUND-ON- 
FILM PROJECTOR—modernized in 
design and combining the latest in 
and mechanical im- 


optical, audio 
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of DeVRY’s extensive program for 
making their 35th year one of maxi- 
mum contribution to the progress of 
audio-visual teaching, training and 


selling. 
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complete line of projected teaching aids. 
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RAILROAD MAN: Yes, it is—but “centralized traffic con- 

trol,” like other modern railroad equipment, helps 
tonal make possible the swift, safe rail transportation on 
ately | which this country depends. Railroads can continue 
ation, | _ to progress if they earn enough money for the fine 
service they givel 
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Air-Age Education Research offers a wide variety of 
teaching aids and services to help teachers introduce 
aviation materials in social studies, physical science, ] 
language arts, fine arts and mathematics. These teaching 
tools, prepared by experts, are practical and inexpensive. 
They provide material for revision and enrichment of 
existing courses of study, from kindergarten through 
college, to meet the needs of the times. . 

























FREE! NEW, REVISED CATALOG — 24 PAGES, FREELY ILLUSTRATED 


.. «Teaching Aids for Air Age Education” 















Complete listing of available material, WALL MAPS. Air-age maps show how SOLID SCALE AIRPLANE MODELS. Kits 


with detailed descriptions and prices. world looks from different points of for building authentic scale models 
All items priced as low as production view. Covering nine regions. Large, of DC-3 and DC-6 air transports. 
and shipping costs permit. Included are: very legible, in color. 


SPECIAL GRADED COLLECTIONS. Care- 













AIR-AGE CHARTS. Classroom size, they fully selected items grouped to meet 

BOOKS AND BOOKLETS. To aid teach- are virtually a complete course in the needs of teachers at various levels. 
ers and administrators in preparation science of aeronautics. Also supple- 
of courses, in revision of curriculum mentary textbooklets. For year cammenliins te wnbielagy, te 
and as reference guides. COLORFUL LITHOGRAPH PRINTS. Col- catalog contains a handy request form. E 
AIR-AGE MOTION PICTURES. First lection of 129 full-color prints of air t 
opportunity to teach from motion scenes. Available individually. Large ol 

: » tele - and small. ae 
pictures taken from the air. 16mm., AY — 
with sound. L TOD 


AIR-AGE FILM STRIP. Aerial study of 
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community development. \ AlR-AGE EDUCATION York 17,8 Y iit 
e 4 c , 
AIR-AGE PICTURE PORTFOLIOS. Large \ 30 East 42nd Street, af your free, 24 page | 
photographs, organized under vital \ nz Please send o ap ee [ 
subject headings. Many possible uses. \ npr ‘nids for Ait Age t 
“Teac in 
GLOBES. Novel air globe and large \ "aunt Ot 


library-size globe. 
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TWENTY YEARS 


By Roy W. Cloud 





WENTY years ago, August 13, 1927, 
I was invited to take the position of 
State Executive Secretary of California 
Teachers Association. At that time I 
was Superintendent of the Redwood City 


Schools. 


After much consideration I accepted 
the office and assumed the Secretaryship. 
My official greeting to our members ap- 
peared in the September 1927 issue of 
Sierra Educational News. 


My predecessor, Arthur H. Chamber- 
lain, had set a high mark of attainment 
but Association conditions were troubled. 
The average salary in California schools 
was under $900 per year, so why should 
teachers contribute $3 dues to a State or- 
ganization concerning which they knew 
little? 


During my first year as Secretary I 
visited every part of California. I slept 
in hotels or on trains 202 nights. During 
other following years the number of 
times away from home was even greater. 

Many members of California Teachers 
Association have little conception of the 
thousands of letters that have been an- 
swered at the State headquarters. Advice, 
assistance, legal counsel have been re- 
quested and given abundantly. The Sec- 
retary of the Association has been called 
into conference frequently to discuss 
strange and diverse matters, many having 
to do with school problems; others were 
of a personal nature. 


Soon after becoming Secretary it be- 
that school legislation 
would become my particular province. 
Since 1927 I have attended every regular 


came apparent 


and special session of the State Legisla- 
ture. I believe this line of endeavor has 
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VAUGHAN MacCaucuey, Editor 
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been productive of good for the children 
and the schools of the State and for the 
members of the Association. 


I shall not recount the work at the 
Legislature except to say that California 
Teachers have attained a most friendly 
position in legislative committees. Cali- 
fornia Teachers now have as good a 
tenure law as any in our country. I be- 
lieve we have the best teacher retirement 
California stands at 
the top in its minimum salary for teach- 
ers. With every move for the betterment 


law in the nation. 


of conditions for teachers a correspond- 
ing improvement has been provided for 


the boys and girls who attend the 


schools. 


I do not claim credit for these improve- 


ments, for they were conceived and 


planned by California Teachers Associa- 
tion Committees, but the work of enact- 


Roy W. Cloud, State Executive 

Secretary of California Teachers 

Association, September |, 1927, 
to September |, 1947. 
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ing these reforms into law became my 
responsibility. California Teachers Asso- 
ciation has been successful in the enact- 
ment of good laws and has also been 
particularly fortunate in its opposition 
to adverse school legislation. 


Now, after 20 years of the pleasantest 
of association with the finest group of 
people that anyone could ever work with 
or for, | am passing on my responsibility 
to others. 


CONDITIONS ARE GOOD 


I can do so cheerfully, as Association 
affairs are in good condition. The finan- 
cial status of California Teachers As- 
sociation is good. The membership is 
higher than in any previous year. Cali- 
fornia Teachers are enjoying good sal- 
aries, adequate protection and many 
privileges which tend to make their sit- 
uation pleasant and profitable. 


I know that there will be no lessening 
of effort in behalf of education, as my 
successor, Arthur F. Corey, has proven 
his ability to carry on a constructive 
program. Mr. Corey has been in charge 
of Association activities in Southern Calli- 
fornia for a number of years and has 
the respect and admiration of his fellow 
workers. I am glad that a man so well- 
equipped for the position has been se- 
cured. I trust that the same cordial fel- 
lowship will be afforded him that has 
always been given to me. 


At this time I wish to express my deep 
appreciation for the generous support by 
the successive Boards of Directors and 
other officers, with whom I have worked. 
They have been devoted to the improve- 
ment of school conditions in our great 


State. 


It is my earnest hope that California 
Teachers Asscciation will prosper and 
carry on its good works for many suc- 


ceeding generations. 































































CALIFORNIA LEGISLATURE 


SUMMARY OF THE 57th SESSION 


By Roy W. Cloud 


HE 57th Session of the California 

Legislature adjourned June 24 
after one of the longest series of meet- 
ings in the State’s history. It is probable 
that no other session saw so many worth- 
while proposals for Public Education 
enacted into law. 


A complete list of the numbers of the 
Education bills which were enacted or 
vetoed is given at the close of this ac- 
count. A few of the more prominent 
bills should be discussed. In another 
article in this magazine, AB 1625 by As- 
semblyman Ralph Dills and AB 55 by 
Assemblyman Richard McCollister, two 
retirement bills of unusual importance, 
are explained by Mrs. Gridley and Mr. 
Nelson, so they will reecive only this 
mention here. 

AB 2120, the main proposal touching 
Education, was introduced by Assembly- 
man Francis Dunn, Jr., of Oakland. It 
set up the method of distributing the 
$160,000,000 yearly State appropriation 
for the public schools. This huge sum 


was authorized by a vote of the Califor- 
nia electors who approved Constitutional 
Amendment No. 3 sponsored by Califor- 
nia Teachers Association. 


The Apportionment Law enacted under 
of AB 2120 distributes State 
school funds upon an equalized basis. 
The smaller amount of assessed wealth 
per pupil there is in a school district, 
the larger will be the States apportion- 
ment to that district. Other features of 
the law provide appropriations for: (a) 
physically handicapped pupils; (b) al- 
lowance of apportionment for children 
who are absent because of illness; (c) 
an appropriation of $2400 per year to- 
ward the salary of each County Superin- 
tendent of Schools; (d) a minimum sal- 
ary of $2400 per year for every full- 
time teacher; and (e) the inclusion of 
the kindergarten in State support. 

The provides funds 
County school supervision and a large 


terms 


law also for 


fund for school services to be adminis- 
tered by the County Superintendent. This 


Governor Earl Warren signs AB 2120. Left to right — Francis Dunn Jr., 
Roy E. Simpson, Roy W. Cloud, Herbert W. Slater. 





law makes it possible for the various 
school districts to adopt salary schedules 
which permit the payment of good sal- 
aries to teachers and should insure good 
teaching and training for California's 
boys and girls. 

SB 724, by Senator Herbert W. Slater 
and others, abolished the former $1809 
minimum salary and established $2409 
as the minimum salary for every full-time 
certificated employee. 

Another beneficial law enacted was 
introduced by Senator Herbert W. Slater 
of Santa Rosa. Under the terms of SB 
133 up to $75 per year in excess of | 
regular apportionments is furnished by | 


the State for the education of mentally. 
handicapped pupils. 


AB 98, by Assemblyman Lloyd Lowrey | 
of Yolo County, sets up $20,000,000 of F 
surplus State funds to be allocated to § 
financially distressed school districts to 
help provide needed school buildings. 

SB 623, by Senator Kraft of San Diego, 
helps correct a condition which for many 
years has impeded educational progress | 
in California. This law set up profes. 
sional qualifications for County school § 
superintendents and increased the salary 
of practically every County superintend- 
ent. 

AB 1551, by Assemblyman Edward 


Gaffney, provides sick-leave pay for teach- 
ers. A minimum of 10 days per year on 


full pay is guaranteed to each teacher | 
for illness. If the 10 days are not used 
during any particular year they accumv- 
late to 40 days. 

The schools of the State were most 
ably represented throughout the entire [ 
session by Alfred E. Lentz of the State J 
Department of Education, by Ray C. ; 
Eberhard of Affiliated Teachers Organi- 
zations of Los Angeles, and by the rep- 
resentatives of California Teachers As- § 
sociation. 


The Education Committees of both the 


Senate and Assembly were most cour: f 
and considerate and gave the f 


opportunity to 


teous 


school representatives 


discuss and explain every proposal pre- § 
sented. The chairmen, Honorable Her- 
bert W. Slater of the Senate Committee 


and Honorable Francis Dunn, Jr., of the 


Assembly Committee, conducted the de- § 


liberations of their groups in such a man- 
ner as to win the admiration of everyone 
who had occasion to appear before them. 


The public schools were fortunate in ; 


having Governor Earl Warren study all 


of the Education proposals so carefully. f 


The Governor was most friendly to the 
public schools and every decision which 
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arious he made was fair and just. The teachers SB 285, Hatfield, appropriating $1,500,- of University of California, to be fi- 
edules nd parents of California indeed owe 000 to University of California for ad- nanced through revenue bonds. 
, . . vancement of the agricultural industry. SB 1575, Collier, providing for estab- 
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~ State Superintendent Roy E. Simpson search by University of California into School in Siskiyou County. 
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; . , Breed et al., providing for ills approved or vetoed by the Gov- 
Slater session and his appearance frequently construction of housing facilities for ernor and listed in this magazine’s digest 
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7 : While California Teachers Association 357 973 1320 1782 2264 
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cts to . 61 1010 1342 1799 2286 
“i proposals enacted, two of the bills ‘“ 1080 saes snes e008 
Vie which were refused committee approval 474 1052 1361 1803 2339 
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acher | oa einai ane io — Po Governor Earl Warren signs AB 1625. Left to right—Mrs. Louise Beyer 
used § session than applied to any other phase of | ©tidley, State Chairman of CTA Retirement Committee; Assemblyman Ralph 
cumu- | State government. Of this large number, _ Dills; Roy W. Cloud; Roy E. Simpson; Mrs. Lutie M. Gray, State President, 
| 53% died in committee and 47% were California Retired Teachers Association. 
most | sent to the floor. Very few bills given 
entire | favorable action in committee were de- 
State : nied passage by either the Senate or 
ay CE Assembly. 
rgani- INETY-TWO percent of all educa- 
e rep- tional bills passed by the Legisla- 
-s As-— ture were signed into law by Governor 
Warren. Only 8% of the bills approved 
‘tale by both houses died through the veto. 
cour: } Of the 203 bills to reach his desk the 
> in Governor signed all but 18 of them. Only 
‘ 6 of the 129 Assembly bills were vetoed; 
ty '— 12 of the 74 Senate bills were disap- 
1 pre proved. 
. Her- § , . 
i Seven of the bills were not included 
me in the CTA’s Digest of Educational 
of the Legislation published last April. They 
he de-f are: 
denen AB 181, Crichton & Heisinger, pro- 
ryone viding for an agricultural department at 
them. — Fresno State College. 
me r AB 2012, Grant et al., establishing 
dy m » a State Recreation Commission. 
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SENATE BILLS 


Approved by Governor 


4 341 625 RR5 
23 349 628 837 
36 367 648 839 
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Vetoed by Governor 
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* Not included in Educational Legislation Digest, SEN April 1947. 
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TWO FRIENDS GO 
By Roy W. Cloud 


ENATOR Herbert W. Slater, Dean of 

the California Legislature and for 
many years Chairman of the Senate Edu- 
cation Committee, died August 13 in 
Santa Rosa. The Senator had just left 
the Post Office on his way to his office 
at the Press Democrat when he was 
stricken with a heart attack. He was im- 
mediately taken to the Santa Rosa Hos- 
pital where, about an hour later, he 
passed away. 


Senator Slater became a member of 
the Lower House of the Legislature in 
1910 and was re-elected to the Assembly 
in 1912. In 1914 he was elected to the 
State Senate and served continuously in 
the Upper House until his death. 


In 1919, Senator Slater became blind, 
but notwithstanding that fact he was able 
to take care of all of his own personal 
needs and did not depend upon anyone 
to assist him. 


During his period of 37 years in the 
Legislature he introduced many bills of 
a humanitarian nature. At the 57th ses- 
sion, his last session, he was the author 
of the bill which provided excess costs 
for the education of mentally-retarded 
children. 


As the Chairman of the Education 
Committee he was my closest associate in 
the Legislature. It was a pleasure to 
talk to him of the problems which would 
come before his Committee. He was al- 
ways sympathetic and helpful. 

Senator Slater was born August 20. 
1874, in Hereford, England. He was the 
son of a clergyman of the Church of 
England and his mother was the church 
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organist. He himself, for many years, 
sang in the choir of the Santa Rosa 
Episcopal Church. 


As a youth of 20 he made Santa Rosa 
his home and has lived in that community 
for 54 years. One of his very intimate 
friends was the late Luther Burbank. 


Senator Slater was a past exalted ruler 
of the Santa Rosa Lodge of Elks, was a 
Mason of the Blue Lodge and the Scot- 
tish Rite, and was a member of Islam 
Temple, Knights of the Mystic Shrine. 


His funeral, held in Santa Rosa on 
Saturday, August 16, was attended by 
many dignitaries among whom _ were 
Governor Earl Warren, Honorable Har- 
old Powers, President Pro Tem of the 
State Senate, other Senators, members of 
the Assembly, and hundreds of friends 
who knew him in his daily life. 


Charles H. Deuel 


Shortly after the close of the 57th session 
of the Legislature, Charles H. Deuel, vet- 
eran Senator from Butte County, passed 
away. The Senator was ill during the re- 
cent session, but attended all but one of 
the meetings of the 
Committee. 


Senate Education 

During most of his long term of service 
in the Assembly and the Senate, Mr. Deuel 
was a member of the Education Committee. 
He could always be counted upon as one 
of the friends of education. 


He was the editor of a Chico paper for 


approximately Deuel 
began his career as a teacher in a small rural 


40 years. Senator 


school in Butte County, so he was always 
interest in educational matters. — R.W.C. 








GARDINER JOHNSON 
New Legal Advisor of California 


Teachers Association 




























































ARDINER JOHNSON served as a 

Member of the Assembly for 6 ses- 
sions, from 1934 to 1947, representing 
the Berkeley Assembly District. During 
the entire period of his legislative serv- 
ice he was a member of the Education 
Committee of the Assembly, serving as 
chairman of that important committee 
during the 1945 session. 

Previous to that he had been chairman 
of the University’s Committee for three 
sessions. He was Speaker Pro Tem of 
the Assembly during the 5 special ses- 
sions of 1940. 

An active participant in driving for 
progressive school laws, Mr. Johnson 
was the principal author of the educa- 
tional reorganization bills constituting 
the Strayer program, directed the suc- 
cessful legislative campaign for the 
spastic children’s program, and headed 
the interim committee that formulated 
and enacted into law the program for 
continuing child-care centers after the 
termination of the war. 

Since his admission to practice law 
Mr. Johnson has maintained offices in 
San Francisco. At the present time there 
are listed among his associates two for- 
mer deputies in the Attorney General’s 
office, Roy D. Reese and Perry H. Taft. 
These experienced attorneys have had a 
wide experience in governmental and 
administrative law. While in the Attorney 
Generals office Mr. Taft specialized in 
educational and administrative law prob- 
lems, and Mr. Reese having served as 
legal adviser to the financial and invest- 
ment departments of the State govern- 
ment. 
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RALPH C. DILLS 


New CTA Field Representative 
For Southern Califernia 


PPOINTMENT of Assemblyman 
Anaiph C. Dills, of Compton, as Field 
Representative for Southern California 
has been announced by the State Board 
of Directors of California Teachers Asso- 
ciation. The appointment, part of the 
expanded services program, was effective 
September 1. 

Assemblyman Dills, a teacher in the 
Compton union secondary school district 
since 1935, has long been active in CTA 
affairs. He is a charter member of the 
Association’s Credit Union and formerly 
represented Compton’s secondary schools 
on the CTA’s Southern Council. 

In the State Legislature, where he has 
represented the Sixty-ninth District con- 
tinuously since 1938, Mr. Dills is recog- 
nized as one of the staunchest friends of 
public education. In 1939 he was Chair- 
man of the Assembly Committee on Edu- 
cation and has been a member of that 
committee at each succeeding session. 

One of Assemblyman Dills outstanding 
contribution to teachers welfare was his 
successful authorship and handling of 
Assembly Bill 1625 which materially 
increased teacher retirement benefits. He 
aso was principal author of a bill appro- 
priating $2,800,0000 to the Teachers 
Retirement Fund. In addition he was a 
co-author of Assembly Bill 2120 which 
apportioned $150,000,000 for support of 
public schools, and of Assembly Bill 98 
which appropriated $20,000,000 for build- 
ing construction in distressed school 
districts. 


In continuation of his current legisla- 
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tive duties Mr. Dills is a member of the 
Assembly Interim Committee on Educa- 
tion and of the Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee which with the State Department 
of Education and the University of Cali- 
fornia is making a survey of the needs 
for higher education in California. He is 
Chairman of the Federal Affairs Com- 
mittee of the California Commission on 
Interstate Co-operation which among 
other things will consider Federal aid 
for schools. 


CTA FIELD SERVICE 


A 1929 graduate of Compton Junior 
College, Mr. Dills received his A.B. de- 
gree from the University of California at 
Los Angeles, his M.A. degree and general 
secondary teaching credential from ‘the 
University of Southern California; and 
his LL.B. degree from Loyola University 
of Law. He is a member of the State 
Bar of California and maintains law 
offices in Compton. He is married to the 
former Effie Wymore. 


REPORT UPON EXPANDED PROGRAM OF FIELD SERVICE. AND 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


ALIFORNIA teachers will receive in- 

creased professional service from the 
CTA under the Field Service and Public 
Relations program launched last December 
and accelerated this fall. 


With three trained staff members devoted 
full-time to the task, the work of improving 
both the public and professional relations 
of education in California is progressing 
rapidly. 


Local teacher-groups from Placer on the 
North to Pomona on the South, already 
have been given expert aid by field repre- 
sentatives of California Teachers Associa- 
tion. 

The new Department of Field Service 
and Public Relations, established as part of 
the CTA’s expanded services program, has 
swung into action in dozens of localities in 
the months just past. 

Effective help has been given on salary 
schedules, legislative problems, school bond 
and tax increase campaigns, and assistance 
rendered in organizing new local teacher 
clubs. 


These and additional services will be 
available in an increasing degree to teachers 
and teacher groups throughout the State as 
the program develops and expands to its 
full scope. 

The California Council of Education, 
recognizing the many problems facing pub- 
lic education in the post-war world, initiated 
studies two years ago which resulted in 
recommendations for an expanded services 
program to be financed with annual dues 
of six dollars per member. 

As a result, the field service work was 
started December, 1946. Two field repre- 
sentatives, H. W. “Pat” Kelly and Robert 
E. McKay, were named to the staff. A full 
account was carried in the January, 1947, 
issue of Sierra Educational News. 


Mr. Kelly, formerly Secretary of the 
CTA’s Central Section, has covered a wide 
range in his field work, giving assistance to 
local groups in the Central, Northern, Cen- 
tral Coast, Bay and North Coast Sections. 

Mr. McKay devoted nearly full-time to 


legislative duties at Sacramento in the first 
7 months of this year, but managed to keep 
a large number of engagements both in the 
Northern and Southern Sections. Starting 
September, 1947, he is making headquarters 
in the CTA’s State office in San Francisco. 


Assemblyman Ralph C. Dills, whose ap- 
pointment to the Field Service staff is 
announced in this issue, will operate from 
the Southern Section office in Los Angeles. 
He is available for consultation, speaking 
engagements and related field service work 
in Southern California. 


The new department will undertake to 
enhance not only the public relations of 
teaching and education, but also their pro- 
fessional relations. It will seek to improve 
and perfect the teachers organization in- 
ternally, particularly at the local level. It 
will attempt to organize additional local 
teachers clubs and to render effective serv- 
ice to existing ones. 


Staff members will give “spot” service 
insofar as possible, in localities where urgent 
situations demand immediate action. They 
will maintain an advisory service, working 
with teachers, administrators, school boards 
and others within the profession in the 
solution of their problems. 


The public relations phase of the pro- 
gram will include the maintenance of civic 
contacts, both locally and on a State-wide 
basis. Through consultations with leaders 
of lay organizations and through extensive 
public speaking staff members will acquaint 
the public with the problems, objectives 
and methods of public education. Contact 
will be maintained with the press through 
timely news releases on educational matters. 


NE of the important phases of service 

to local groups will continue to be the 
provision of a co-ordinated program of 
leadership for the Fall Training Conferences 
at Camp Seeley and Asilomar. 


The Field Service and Public Relations 
staff will be enlarged shortly by the addition 
of a fourth field representative. 
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NEA CONVENTION HIGHLIGHTS 


By Wallace W. Hall, San Francisco, Executive Secretary, CTA Bay Section 


INETY-ONE Californians traveled 
together in the first post-war special 
party to the 26th meeting of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly of National Education 


Association, held in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
July 7-11. 


The group went by way of Seattle, the 
Canadian Rockies, Lake Louise and 
Banff, through to Chicago and the Queen 
City on the Ohio river. The party was 
under the general direction of Leland 
Pryor of Pasadena and Malcolm 
Murphy, Sacramento, senior and junior 
NEA Directors, respectively, from Cali- 
fornia. 


Several organizational meetings, as 
well as songfests under the leadership 
of genial Jean Taylor of Compton, were 
held on the train with the result that the 
California delegates were a well-organ- 
ized and compact team when they arrived 
in Cincinnati. One day en route was taken 
to enjoy the entrancing beauty and gran- 
deur of Lake Louise and Banff. 

California headquarters were located 
in Netherlands Plaza Hotel, where over 
150 Californians registered as official 
delegates to the Assembly which, num- 
bering 2,000, was the largest in NEA his- 
tory. There, California oranges, bearing 
the stamp of Bowman for President, 
and small boxes of raisins, were given 
to all visitors. Two huge baskets of 
gladioli, delphinuim, and roses, the gift 
of the Santa Barbara Chamber of Com- 
merce, added a note of elegance to the 
headquarters. 


Monday, July 7, saw the Californians 
demonstrating their nationally recognized 
reputation for hospitality at two impor- 
tant social events — the California break- 
fast, and, in the evening, the California 
Reception honoring California’s candi- 
date for the NEA presidency, Dr. Leon- 
ard L. Bowman. Both affairs were held 
in Pavilion Caprice of Netherlands 
Plaza Hotel. 

The breakfast, the largest California 
breakfast in NEA history, had 270 in at- 
tendance. Every State and territory in 
the United States, as well as NEA Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker, and 
Executive Secretary, Willard E. Givens, 
in addition to many others from NEA 
headquarters staff, were represented 
among the guests present. Master of 
ceremonies for the occasion was Leland 
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M. Pryor of Pasadena. Attractive table 
decorations were prepared under direc- 
tion of Mary Virginia Morris of Los 
Angeles. 


In the evening over a thousand were 
received and entertained with dancing 
and a special program presented by the 
members of the Hawaiian delegation. 
Arrangements for this reception were 
carried on under direction of Mildred 
Stevens, Vallejo, vice-president of CTA 
Bay Section Council. 


Californians played a prominent role 
in the deliberations of the Assembly, as 
well as in the proceedings of its discus- 
sion groups and departments. At the 
opening meeting of the Assembly, Dr. 
Leonard L. Bowman, Santa Barbara, 
first vice-president of NEA, presided. 


Mary Virginia Morris was chairman 
of the discussion group on “Effective 
Public Relations in Local Associations.” 


Erwin A. Dann of Fresno, recently- 
elected President of California Teach- 


ers Association, served on the NEA 
Election Committee. 








She also participated in a panel discys. 
sion on committee activities before the 


Classroom Teachers Department, of 
which she was reelected vice-president, 

Idella Church, Rio Vista, and Ruth 
Newby, Pasadena, presided at the re. 
spective meetings of art education and 
kindergarten-primary education depart. 
ments. 


Mrs. Ione Swan, Editor of Los Ap. 
geles School Journal, spoke before the 
Elementary School Principals Depart. 
ment at its annual meeting on the sub. 
ject, “A Measuring-Rod for Education.” 

Myrtle Gustafson, president of Oak. 
land Teachers Association, reported be- 
fore the General Assembly for the dis. 
cussion group on “Democratic Relation. 
ships Within the School System.” 


A member of the Election Committee 
was Erwin Dann, President of Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association. 


As a result of its 1946-1947 member. 
ship campaign California, with its 24,862 
NEA members, is surpassed only by 
Pennsylvania. Piedmont, with 100% 
NEA membership for the 27th year, was 
among the 15 school systems given recog- 
nition for having a 100% enrollment in 
NEA continuously for more than 25 
years. Only 5 other school districts in 
the United States have a better record 
than Piedmont. 


Outstanding among the addresses de- 
livered were those by President Pearl 
Wanamaker and Associate Secretary Dr. 
William G. Carr. Mrs. Wanamaker 
pointed out very forcibly that “leaders 
in education have a vital responsibility 
in maintaining the impregnability of the 
wall between church and state. . . . Our 
responsibility is accepted without preju- 
dice against the doctrines of any reli- 
gious sect, and the blessings of religious 
liberty are in no way jeopardized,” and 
since “teaching has the highest obliga- 
tion for impartial, universal service” the 
teaching profgession as a body should 
not affiliate, organically, “with any part 
of the national life that entertains an 
exclusive economic, religious or political 
point-of-view.” 


Using a military figure of speech, Dr. 
Carr stressed emphatically the fact that 
we must wage the peace as we did the 
war through the following categories: 
1. Operation Classroom; 2. Operation 
Teamwork (through professional organi- 
zations), and 3. Operation Civic (through 
working as an effective citizen in the in- 
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terests of international goodwill and un- 


derstanding). 

Although California’s candidates, Dr. 
Leonard Bowman, for the NEA presi- 
dency, and Helen Holt for reelection to 
the executive committee, were unsuc- 
cessful, sincere congratulations and best 
wishes were extended by the California 
delegation to Glenn E. Snow of St. 
George, Utah, the new president of the 
National Education Association, and to 
Misses Corma Mowray of West Virginia 
and Beulah Walker of Texas, the new 
members of NEA executive committee. 


* * 


ACTION AT THE CONVENTION 


By Lionel De Silva, Los Angeles; 
Executive Secretary, Southern Section 


ITH 148 California delegates par- 

ticipating, the NEA at its annual 
convention in Cincinnati rededicated it- 
self to the task of elevating the profes- 
sional stature of teaching and launched 
a 5-year Victory Action program, de- 
signed to meet the problems of public 
education. : 


In a business-like atmosphere the 2200 
delegates frem all parts of the country 
frankly admitted the need for stronger 
professional organization and more ade- 
quately-prepared teachers, principals and 
administrators. They then mapped plans 
to meet the needs. 


Violation of contracts by teachers was 
condemned emphatically by the conven- 
tion, which expressed the belief that the 
strike is an unsatisfactory method of 
solving professional problems. 

Retiring President Pearl A. Wana- 
maker summarized the NEA attitude 
with her opening statement that “Teach- 
ing is the profession with the highest 
obligation for impartial, universal serv- 
ice. The public schools belong to all of 
the people. They are supported by taxes 
paid by all the people.” 

On the question of union affiliation 
she said, “The NEA stands firm in its 
objection to organic affiliation of the pro- 
fession, as a body, with any part of the 
national life that entertains an exclusive 
economic, religious, or political point of 
view. Opposition to affiliation with labor 
unions should not be interpreted as un- 
willingness on the part of professionally 
organized teachers to fight for better 
working conditions.” 

With a plea for new emphasis on the 
professional obligations of members, the 
NEA urged a $2400-a-year minimum 
salary for teachers with 4 years of pro- 
fessional preparation, with raises based 
on additional experience and training, 
to a maximum of $5,000 or more. To 
raise further the educational level the 
convention recommended higher educa- 
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tional qualifications for State and county 
school administrators and more adequate 
financing for their departments. 

To help bring about truly equal edu- 
cational opportunity the delegates urged 
Congress to provide federal aid without 
federal control for public elementary and 
secondary schools in all States where 
needed. 

Twenty-one specific goals are included 
in the 1946 Victory Action program, 
upon which the professional activities of 
the NEA and its affiliated organizations 
are being built. A plea was made for 
active support of the program by every 
local and State association. 

With a guarantee of professional se- 
curity for teachers and educators as one 
of the goals, the program envisions ac- 
tive democratic education associations in 
every community, affiliated with strong 
and more aggressive State and national 
associations, 


Among the objectives of the program 
are professional salaries adjusted to the 
increased cost-of-living, retirement-in- 
come for old age and disability, cumula- 
tive sabbatical and sick leave, reasonable 
class-size and equitable distribution of 
the teaching-load. 

In addition the NEA believes that 
unification of small, inefficient school 
districts will bring about greater educa- 
tional opportunity for children, particu- 
larly in the rural areas. It proposed at 
the convention that special attention be 
given to the needs of rural areas and 
that steps be taken to provide stronger 
State and local boards of education. 

One of the great needs of public edu- 
cation today, it was declared, is an in- 
formed lay support at the local, State 
and national levels. 

As a result of convention action the 
NEA will advocate that the federal in- 
come tax law be amended so that 
teacher-retirement-income be exempt 
from federal income tax, up to the high- 
est amount allowed any other group. 


International Scene 


On the national and _ international 
scene the NEA called attention to the 
need for an adequate national defense, 
urged that the United States take the 
lead in calling a world conference for 
the purpose of strengthening the United 
Nations by a system of world law and 
called for support of the United Nations, 
the UNESCO and the World Organiza- 
tion of the Teaching Profession. 

After reporting that of the 386,643 
NEA membership, California, with 24,- 
862, stands second in number only to 
Pennsylvania, the convention set as its 
goal a membership enrollment of at least 
90% in local, State and national profes- 
sional organizations. 

A California school district, Piedmont, 
was listed on the NEA’s membership 
honor roll with 100% enrollment in NEA 
continuously for 27 years. Only 14 other 
school districts in the country have re- 


ported 100% enrollment for more than 
25 years. 


On the last day of the Convention, the 
following officers were elected: 


New Officers 


President: Glenn E. Snow, president, 
Dixie Junior College, St. George, Utah. 

First Vice-President: I. R. Amerine, 
Mound Junior High School, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Treasurer: Gertrude E. McComb, 
teacher of science and mathematics, Ju- 
nior High School, Terre Haute, Indiana. 


Executive Committee: Corma Mowrey, 
high school teacher, Clarksburg, West 
Virginia; Mrs. Beulah Keeton Walker, 
activities director, Alex W. Spence Junior 
High School, Dallas, Texas. 


* + 


YUBA COUNTY PERSONNEL 


RS. AGNES WEBER MEADE, 

Yuba County superintendent of 
schools, has announced the appointment 
of new educational personnel for her 
staff. Pupil-load in Yuba County — like 
many other counties in California — has 
more than doubled in the last few years. 
Because of this, there has been some 
change and reorganization in the county 
school staff. 


Ronald E. Notley, former school ad- 
ministrator in Chico city school system, 
will act as director of education. His 
duties, Mrs. Meade states, will be to co- 
ordinate the rural elementary educational 
program throughout the county, to act 
as an educational consultant to school 
administrators and teachers, to provide 
the county with educational research and 
to assist the county superintendent of 
schools as may be directed in operating 
the educational program in a practical 
and efficient manner. 


Mr. Notley has taken his graduate 
work at Chico State College, University 
of Southern California, and University 
of California in Berkeley. 


Audio-visual education program for 
Yuba County will be headed by Harold 
L. Casiday, a University of California 
graduate formerly of the Marysville 
Union High School faculty, who will di- 
rect a full-time audio-visual co-ordinated 
program throughout the county. He will 
act as a consultant and service the county 
with visual aid material and equipment. 


As supervisor of child welfare and 
attendance Mrs. Meade has appointed 
Mrs. Antionette B. Cole, graduate of 
University of Wyoming, who in Califor- 
nia has had a varied career as a teacher, 
social worker and counselor. She also 
has served in Womens Army Auxiliary 


Corps in World War II. 
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THE AMENDED RETIREMENT LAW 


By Louise Beyer Gridley, Berkeley; Chairman, State Committee on 
Retirement, California Teachers Association 


N July 1, 1944, the present retire- 
~~ ment law went into effect, placing 
the Teachers Retirement System upon a 
sound basis. In the three years which 
have elapsed since that time, the State 
Retirement Committee continued to study 
both the plan and the suggestions of 
teachers for improvements. 


There appeared to be a general feeling 
that the pattern of the system was very 
satisfactory; that both the costs of and 
the benefits from the basic Permanent 
Fund $600 and the current service an- 
nuity (based on salary up to $3,000) con- 
formed to good retirement standards; 
but that not enough credit was being 
given for prior service—that is, service 
rendered prior to July 1, 1944—and that 
possibly the salary limit for current serv- 
ice annuities should be higher because 
of increased salaries. 


In April, 1947, the State Council of 
Education adopted the recommendation 
of the State Retirement Committee that 
a bill be prepared embodying three 
amendments to the Teachers Retirement 
System. 


AB 1625, sponsored by Mr. Ralph Dills 
and 20 co-signers, provided for these 
changes. It passed unanimously both the 
Senate and Assembly and was signed by 
the Governor on June 18, 1947. It will 
become effective on October 1, 1947. 


We are grateful to the Governor, Mr. 
Ralph Dills, Senator Hatfield, all the 
members of the Legislature, and to all 
those who helped us in obtaining this 
very important and necessary improve- 
ment in the law. 


We should also like to express our ap- 
preciation to the State Retired Teachers 
Association, which, under the direction of 
its president, Mrs. Lutie Gray, worked 
untiringly in complete cooperation with 
California Teachers Association for the 
solution of a mutual problem. 


Obviously it is impossible to present 
all the details of the present retirement 
law, but the following statement, issued 
by the retirement office, enables both ac- 
tive and retired persons to determine the 
effect of the three amendments: 
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State Teachers Retirement System 
Sacramento 


To Retired and Active Members of the 
State Teachers Retirement System: 


The following statements are submitted 
about changes in the Retirement Law made 
by AB 1625, effective October 1, 1947. 

A pamphlet covering all amendments to 
the law will be prepared later, but a lim- 
ited statement will be sufficient for present 
purposes, and will be more readily under- 
stood. The statements follow: 


1. The amendments to the Law made 
by AB 1625 are: 


a. Increase of maximum salary subject 
to the retirement annuity beginning with 
1947-48, from $3000 to $5000 per year. 
This amendment applies only to. members 
not yet retired. 


b. Reduction of service required for dis- 
ability retirement, from 15 to 10 years. 
This amendment applies only to members 
not yet retired. 


c. Increase of annuity for each year of 
service prior to July Ist, 1944, to $20 per 
year, assuming retirement at age 63 or 
over, and to $20 per year discounted from 
age 63 to lower retirement ages. The 
“prior” service is limited to 40 years and 
excludes service credited under local Re- 
tirement Systems. This amendment applies 
equally to retired and active members. 


2. The retirement allowance of every 
person retired prior to October 1, 1947, 
will be re-calculated effective at that date, 
on the basis of the increase in (c) above 
and according to the person’s age and 
credited service as they were at retirement. 

An individual retired under a local sys 
tem and credited there with 20 years of 
prior service, for example, but having 10 
years of prior service not locally credited, 
will participate in the increase only to the 
extent of 10 years. 

Local system members retired prior 
to October 1, 1947, however, are 
guaranteed an aggregate (local plus 
State) allowance, at least equal to what 





Service Retirement 
30 Years Prior Service 24 Years Prior Service 
2 Years Current Service 2 Years Current Service 
Retirement Retirement Retirement Retirement 





the State allowance would have been, hag 
there been no local system. 

Contributions in arrears are not changed 
by the amendments, and any balance fp. 
maining in arrears at October 1, 1947 
will be deducted from the re-calculated 4 
lowance at $12 and $15 per month for dis 
ability and service retirements, respectively, 

3. Under the Law amended by (a) ang 
(c), Paragraph 1 above, retirement alloy. 
ances, regardless of the date of retirement, 
past or future, will consist of: 

d. $600 per year from the Permanent 
Fund, or a pro rata of $600, if service js | 
less than 30 years; } 

e. $20 per year for each year of service 
prior to July 1, 1944, excluding service in 
excess of 40 years and service credited un | 
der local retirement systems, and subject 
to discount to retirement ages below 63; 

f. 75 cents (discounted to retirement 
ages below 63) per year for each $100 of 
salary earned after June 30, 1944, excluding 
salary earned in service credited under lo- 
cal retirement systems, and excluding salary 
over $3,000 per year through June 30, 
1947, and over $5,000 per year thereafter, 

Persons retired prior to July 1, 1944, 

should note particularly that the Permanent 
Fund item is $600 per year and that the 
$60 per month under the Fund, which 
never applied to retirements after June 30, 
1944, no longer is in the Retirement Law. 
Local System members will have the guar 
antee in the last sentence of Paragraph 2 
above. 

4. There is no general method which 
can be followed by all persons, whether or 
not already retired, in estimating increases 
in their allowances. The only possible pro 
cedure is a recalculation of the allowance 
in each case, according to the following ex 
ample, and subject to the other statements 
in this form, particularly in preceding 
Paragraph 3. 

Assuming that a man had prior and cur 
rent service as shown below (the current 
service at a salary of $3,000 per year) and 
that retirement occurred at age 63 or 60, 
respectively, the re-calculated annual serv 
ice and disability retirement allowances 
would be as follows: 
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Disability Retirement 











at Age 63, at Age 60 atAge63, at Age 60 
or over or over 
e. Prom Permanent Fund::cs.::cc028.0cccccs:c $ 600 $ 600 $ 520 $520.00 
h. From Retirement Annuity Fund 
1. On account of Prior Service 
($20 x Service x Discount)............ 600 480 480 403.20* 
2. On account of Current Service 
($.0075 x earned Sal. x Discount) 45 36 45 3'7.80* 
i. Total annual Retirement Allowance.......... $1245 $1116 $1045 $961.00 


*Discount factors of .80 and .84 applied 


for Service and Disability Retirement, re 


spectively. See Tables in Paragraph 6 below. 
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In the case of a woman the amount of 
the retirement allowance at age 63 would 
be the same, but because of different dis- 
count factors, the allowance at age 60 
would be $1128.90 upon service retire- 
ment or $934.75 upon disability retirement. 

5. If retirement occurred prior to July 
1, 1944, the foregoing item h(2) would 
be blank, and the problem of separating 
prior and current service annuities would 
not arise. Members who have retired on 
or after that date with both annuities, can 
segregate their prior and current service 
annuities with sufficient accuracy, if they 
remember that the prior service annuity 
per year, upon retirement at age 63, with 
less than 6 months of service after July 
1, 1944, was $3; with at least 6 months 
but less than two years of such service, $4; 
and with two years or more of such serv- 
ice, $5. These amounts were discounted if 


Service Retirement 


Age at Factor Age at 
Retirement Men Women _ Retirement 
50 44 47 55 
51 46 =.49 56 
52 49 ~=—.52 57 
53 St ae 58 

54 Io 860 59 

Disability Retirement 

Age at Factor Age at 

Retirement Men Women _ Retirement 
35 32 20 45 
36 3s 28 46 
37 ao 60-28 47 
38 36 ~=©.30 48 
39 P| 2 49 
40 a | aad 50 
41 40 8.34 51 
42 42: * 35 52 
43 43 £36 53 
ae 45 38 54 


retirement was under 63. 

The annuity for current service was 75 
cents per year for each $100 of earned 
salary (limited to $3,000 a year), assum- 
ing retirement at age 63, and 75 cents per 
$100 of salary discounted from age 63 to 
lower retirement ages. Members retiring 
after June 30, 1947, will use the 75 cents 
per $100, but must estimate earned salary 
by excluding amounts in excess of $3,000 
per year through that date, and amounts 
in excess of $5,000 per year thereafter. 

6. The following factors, to be applied 
to reduce Retirement Annuity benefits if 
retirement is below 63, are shown at even 
ages and are carried to only two decimals 
for ease of calculating estimates, but in 
the retirement office they will be carried 
to further decimals, ages will be taken 
to completed quarter-years, and the results 


will differ slightly: 


Factor Age at Factor 
Men Women Retirement Men Women 
58 61 60 80 ~=.8? 
62 .64 61 86 3.87 
66 .68 62 92 93 
|) a 63and 1.00 1.00 
one. al over 
Factor Age at Factor 
Men Women’ Retirement Men Women 
47 = 39 55 68 61 
48 =«.41 56 71 = 64 
50 .43 bY 74 67 
52 .44 58 oan (ces 
54 46 59 a ae 
56 .48 60 84 .79 
58 .50 61 88 .84 
GC. 62 aS 
GS ..55 63and 1.00 1.00 
G5 38 over 





THE AMENDED RETIREMENT LAW 


AB 1625, sponsored by California 
Teachers Association, and which made 
material increases in the benefits under the 
Retirement Law, is explained in the fore- 
going article. Several other bills also 
amended the Retirement Law in miscel- 
laneous matters. 

The following paragraphs cover briefly 
the effects of the principal bills, other than 
AB 1625: 

AB 55, effective September 19, 1947, 
provides that members are not required to 
contribute on account of military service or 
in the full-time paid service of the Red 
Cross, credited under Section 14449 of the 
Teachers Retirement Law, provided they 
return to an employment required for mem- 
bership in the system, within 6 months after 
September 19, 1947, or within 6 months 
after the termination of such service, which- 
ever is later. 


SEPTEMBER 1947 


The State is required to contribute in 
lieu of the members. Contributions will 
be made by the State, however, only as 
benefits on account of the service are paid. 
Contributions already made by such mem- 
bers, on account of military and Red Cross 
service, will be refunded from the retire- 
ment office, which in due course will be in 
touch with members affected. 


AB 1317, effective September 19, 1947, 
provides that an individual attaining age 58 
and having credit for at least 10 or more 
years of service, the last 10 years of which 
are in California, may retire for service. 

Previously an individual was required to 
have 30 years of service to retire for service, 
regardless of age. 

The bill also provides that if an individual 
ceases, at any time, to be employed in a 
position subject to the retirement system, 
with credit for 10 or more years of service, 
the last 10 years of which are in California, 





This authoritative article on the 
recently amended retirement law, 
by the Chairman of the CTA State 
Committee on Retirement and the 


Actuary of the State Teachers Re- 


tirement System, is of practical 
value to all California teachers. 


he may leave contributions in the system and 
remain a member of the retirement system 
with the right to retire for service upon 
attaining age 58. 

If the last day of service was prior to 
October 1, 1947, however, application for 
retirement would be required within 2 years 
after that last day, and consequently if the 
individual did not attain age 58 within the 
2 years, retirement under the system would 
not be permitted. The Permanent Fund 
retirement salary would be an amount 
bearing the same ratio to $50 that the 
credited service bears to 30 years, subject, 
if retirement under this provision occurs 
before age 63, to the same discount as that 
applied to the retirement annuity upon 
retirement below age 63. The service re- 
tirement discount factors are given in the 
foregoing article on AB 1625. 

AB 2286, effective July 1, 1947, provides 
that subventions to local retirement systems, 


‘maintained in Los Angeles, Oakland, San 


Diego and San Francisco, shall be all of 
the prior service retirement annuity with- 
held by the Teachers Retirement System 
on account of local system membership, and 
only one-half (instead of all as previous) 
of the current service annuity withheld. 
This change does not affect members bene- 
fit. 

SB 764, effective July 1, 1947, for the 
most part amends the law with respect to 
administrative procedures, and _ corrects 
minor inequities. 

In addition, it brings under the retire- 
ment system the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction; counsellors, coordinators 
and research directors employed in county 
superintendents office or in public schools, 
regardless of certification; persons employed 
by the State Commission on School Dis- 
tricts or by the Department of Corrections 
who hold valid credentials issued by the 
State Board of Education; and teachers em- 
ployed in the State Schools for Cerebral 
Palsied Children, who hold such credentials. 

Persons newly brought under the retire- 
ment system and who were compelled to 
become members of the State Employees 
Retirement System by virtue of their cur- 
rent employment, have the option of elect- 
ing, prior to January 1, 1948, to re-enter 
the State Teachers System. 

A pamphlet giving a columnar statement 
of the principal provisions of the Retire- 
ment Law will be available without charge, 
about the end of September. Address State 
Teachers Retirement System, 1408 J Street, 
Sacramento 14. 
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Top: Children of the kindergarten through the third grade at Alamo School, San 
Francisco, are the audience for a “live broadcast” show put on by students of KALW, 
the FM station owned and operated by San Francisco Board of Education. 


The Story-Time Hour is taken to the elementary schools throughout the city twice 
weekly for audience-participation broadcasts. Their delight and intense interest are evident. 


In the auditorium below the stage is a new GE model 417 FM receiver set, to which 


they listen to special broadcasts from KALW or to recordings of music, stories or class 
instructions. 


Botttom: These pupils at Alamo School, San Francisco, listen eagerly to the new 
GE 417 FM receiver bring them the Story-Time Hour from KALW. 


The programs to which the children listen are designed for this age-group specifically 


and relate directly to classroom instruction. Such broadcasts supply a high motivation for 
classroom work. 
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KALW 


WESTERN PIONEER OF FM 


By F. Lowell Garrison, San Francisco 


ALW, the first FM station to be 
built west of the Mississippi, is of 
great interest to educators throughout the 
country, to commercially-owned broad. 
casting companies, and to manufacturers 
of both sending and receiving FM equip. 
ment. 


Owned and operated by San Francisco 


Board of Education, the station for the 
past 8 years has been in the midst of 
an experiment in Radio Education, as a 
supplementary instrument of classroom 
instruction, and as a means of training 
in all phases of the radio broadcasting 
industry. 


Located in Samuel Gompers Trades 
School, KALW is devoted primarily to 
the utilization of educational radio pro. 
grams. This makes possible the fitting 
of a radio program into classroom sched- 
ules. 


By employing transcriptions an edu- 
cational station can re-broadcast at a 
later hour any good cultural radio pro- 
gram from a commercial station pick-up. 
KALW is equipped to do just this. In 
each of 110 schools there is an FM 
receiver. 


Robert L. Parkinson, who for the past 
24 years has been prominent in Califor. 
nia teaching and coaching circles, is now 
associated with New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company in Oakland. He 
will maintain his office in Modesto. 


Graduate of Oregon State College in ; 


1923, he is a member of Phi Sigma 
Kappa fraternity and Modesto Teachers 


Association. He is a Navy veteran of f 


the first World War and belongs to the 
American Legion. 


Mr. Parkinson established an outstand- | 


ing reputation in West Coast athletics. 
He was in charge of the physical educa- 
tion program at Ceres High School for 


5 years before he assumed his coaching | 


duties at Modesto in 1928. He is a mem- 
ber and past officeholder in local, State 
and national coaches associations. 


* F 


Painting and Personality, A Study of 
Young Children, by Alschuler and Hatt- 
wick, is a monumental research work in 
two volumes, 600 pages, profusely illus 
trated in color and published by Univer 
sity of Chicago Press. It pioneers 4 
startling, direct and revealing approach, 
through his paintings, to the young child's 
emotional life; price $10. 
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LOOK! WE HOLD THE FUTURE IN OUR HANDS 


By Emily M. Knight, Teacher, Grade 4, Roosevelt School, San Bernardino 


HEN you have taught school for 

years you are apt to interpret the 
things you read in the newspapers and 
the things you see in the newsreels in 
terms of boys and girls and the probable 
effect upon their lives, their minds, their 
bodies, or their souls. 


’Tis said that business men, when read- 
ing current events, concern themselves 
chiefly with their probable effect upon 
commerce and trade. Possibly doctors 
think in terms of vital statistics when 
world affairs come to their notice. 


Yesterday I went to a motion-picture 
show. I sat in the theatre watching a 
newsreel of battle-scarred Europe and 
Asia. In the crowds of the city streets 
and in the background of the pictures 
hovered children — little children, half- 
starved and bewildered children. A 
chill passed over me. A chill no air- 
conditioned draft could cause. 


THE LOST CHICKS 


I, as a teacher, thought of the pitable 
plight of a single child who has been 
moved about too often, or comes from a 
disorganized home. He is like a lost 
chick — unadjusted, undeveloped, and 
so very, very unhappy. Infinite patience 
and individual attention must be ex- 
pended for months and sometimes for 
years in an attempt to bring him up to 
normal so that some day he may take 
his place in the world of men. 


What will be the future of the whole 
generation of boys and girls thrust into 
trying environments, separated from 
parents and exposed to the terrific men- 
tal and emotional strains of hovering 
disaster? Will these children of Europe 
be ready educationally, emotionally and 
socially to step into life, confident, pre- 
pared and eager? 


Will there be any place for them, or 
will war destroy all normal pursuits of 
civilization and create a chaotic condi- 
tion of demoralization that would dis- 
courage and bewilder a race of super- 
men, let alone these poor stepchildren 
of destruction? 


With these pessimistic thoughts, I faced 
my own class today. I believe I looked at 
them a little more closely than usual. 
I am not just sure what I am looking 
for, but I saw a group of boys and girls 
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eager for new experiences, and quite con- 
fident that father or mother or teacher 
would provide. 


Totally unconcerned are they as yet, 
with politics, with economics, and with 
great social problems. No suppressed 
fears mar the lovely California morning 
for them. 


They salute their Flag with admiration 
and respect, but with little exuberance. 
They do not experience that hysterical 
joy that comes to people whose flag 
waves dangerously, defiantly, and whose 
very existence may be a matter of 
months, weeks, or even hours. 


Yet, I know and you know that our 
children have not escaped this war. In 
spite of our bravest .efforts, they have 
already come into contact with the 
fringes of this great conflict. Its conse- 
quences will be a part of their heritage. 
We could not prevent them from absorb- 
ing the war news that the radio, the 
newspaper and the family dinner table 
discussions gave forth. 


But, we as teachers CAN do some- 
thing about it! 


Our challenge now, as it was in the 
great depression, is to keep a measure 
of joy and a thread of cheer in the 
pattern of childhood. We not only can, 
we MUST. 


Let us keep one thought in mind. This 


California teachers already are begin- 
ning to prepare for American Educa- 
tion Week, November 9-15 
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war has passed, and so will the post- 
war period, but childhood is a precious 
time. It comes only once, and then so 
very briefly. World-shaking events come 
and go, but children continue to grow 
up into men and women. What kind of 
men and women depends greatly on their 


childhood. 


Our boys and girls, yours and mine, 
will live through and beyond this period, 
by the grace of God, so let us be deter- 
mined that they, as men and women of 
tomorrow, will not carry the emotional 
scars of yesterday’s conflict. 


It is part of our task to keep these 
young folk happy and to see to it that 
they will not be the hidden casualties 
of these times. 


I pray God that they may be recorded 
simply as Citizens of the United States 
of America — free, normal, healthy, and 
reasonably well-adjusted to life, that 
they may help reconstruct a finer world 
for their more unfortunate brothers and 
sisters across the sea. 


OUR FLAG 


On yard duty today, I looked across 
the yard to the school building. Against 
the bright blue sky—blue as only a 
sky can be that is not hazy with gun- 
powder and smoke—waved our Flag. The 
Flag of the United States of America — 
the Flag of my country, and the same 
Flag my children take so for granted. 
The Flag seemed more assuring to me 
than any speech or any pollyanna radio 
announcer. As I watched it, I was con- 
vinced that through the efforts of our 
men and women, the children of yester- 
day, it would continue to wave long after 
Hitler and all he stood for will be merely 
an unpleasant page in our history books. 

Let’s not belittle our jobs. We are im- 
portant people, we teachers. We are 
guiding and educating the great men 
and women of tomorrow. 


It is you and I and thousands like us 
who hold the destiny of tomorrow in our 
hands. Only those who come into direct 
contact with the citizens of tomorrow — 
our boys and girls— will reconstruct 
human life on this old planet after this 
unhappy phase of the world’s history has 
passed. 
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CTA SOUTHERN SECTION OFFICERS 


PRESENTING THE NEW PRESIDENT AND THE NEW 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
JOHN H. FRENCH 


OHN H. FRENCH, President of Cali- 

fornia Teachers Association Southern 

Section, was born in Toronto, Canada. 
At an early age he came with his family 
to California for a 6-month visit, but the 
attractions were 
too great and 
his family re- 
sided here per- 
manently. 


He graduated 
from Pacific 
Grove Gram- 
mar and High 
Schools, and in 
1933 from Uni- 
versity of Cali- 
fornia at Berke- 
ley. After one 
year of associa- 
tion with his 
father in the 
contracting business, he returned to the 
university from which he received his 
teaching credential in December, 1934. 
He taught at Fortuna Union High School 
in Humboldt County until 1937, at which 
time he returned to the University for 
graduate work and was granted his 
Master’s degree in 1939. He then joined 
the faculty of Beverly Hills High School, 
was vice-president of the faculty club in 
1940, and president in 1941. He organ- 
ized the Acme Thrift Club, a device for 
distributing salary warrants over a 12- 
month period. 





John H. French 
of Beverly Hills 


In June, 1942, he enlisted in the Army 
as a volunteer officer and was commis- 
sioned Second Lieutenant in December, 
1942. He was assigned to the 497th Anti- 
aircraft Battalion which trained in 
Georgia and Louisiana and went overseas 
in 1943 serving at Guadalcanal and New 
Guinea. In April, 1945, he returned to 
the continental United States to attend 
the School of Military Government at 
Charlottesville, Virginia, and Civil Af- 
fairs Training School at the University 
of Michigan. 


He again went overseas in October, 
1945, being sent to Japan and later to 
Korea where he was made training officer 
of the Office of Korea Civil Service. He 
was founder and director of the Civil 
Service Training Academy where Koreans 
were trained to take over positions of 
government formerly held by the Jap- 
anese. 


He returned to the United States and 
was separated from the Army with the 
rank of Major in August of last year 
and returned to the faculty of Beverly 
Hills High School. 


He was made Chairman of the Salary 
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Committee of Beverly Hills Teachers 
Club and in cooperation with Edward 
Bedigan of Burbank organized a com- 
mittee of salary committee chairmen of 
local teacher clubs of Southern Califor- 
nia. It was as chairman of this committee 
that he gained prominence in teacher 
circles in joined efforts in attaining a 
$5,000 maximum. The Beverly Hills Uni- 
fied School District was the first in Calli- 
fornia to attain this goal. In May he was 
elected to the presidency of the Southern 
Section, assumed office on August 1. 


Mr. French is a member of the Beverly 
Hills Post American Legion, Beverly 
Hills Chapter of the Reserve Officers 
Association, Phi Delta Kappa, and the 
Schoolmasters Club. 


LIONEL DeSILVA 


Lionel DeSilva, Executive Secretary of 
California Teachers Association, South- 
ern Section, was born in 1901 in Hawaii; 
the second of 8 children born to Ernest 
DeSilva, a Congregational minister, and 
his wife, 
Louise. Six of 
the 8 children 


later became 


the teaching 
profession. 

Lionel or 
“Leo” as he 
is familiarly 
known, grad- 
uated from 
Hilo High 
Schoolin 
1920; follow- 
ing this he 
went to Po- 
mona College, 
where he 
graduated in 
1924. 


His first teaching position was in Hilo 
High School. Dr. Willard E. Givens, now 
executive secretary of NEA, was then 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Hawaii. 


After 4 years in Hilo High School, he 
came to teach in Inglewood Intermediate 
School for two years. Following this he 
was a supervisor, elementary principal, 
and director of research in Inglewood 
city schools. For the past few years he 
has been on the summer faculty at Uni- 
versity of Southern California. 





Lionel De Silva 
of Los Angeles 


Subsequent to receiving his Bachelor’s 
degree from Pomona, he did graduate 
work at Pomona, University of Hawaii, 
and University of Southern California. 
He received his Master’s and Doctor’s 





members of. 


degrees from University of Soy 
California. He is a member of Phi De 
Kappa, USC Doctoral Club and of 
course, CTA and NEA. The Lions Clyh 
has claimed him as a member for near} 
15 years. : 
His wife, Helen, and son, Don, } 
make up the rest of the DeSilva house 
hold in Inglewood. Gardening provides 
some of his recreation, and most of the 
rest is taken up by watching college and 
professional athletics with his son, Don, 
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WE TEACH DANCING 
IN THE EVENING 


By Joseph R. Klein, San Bernardino 


r you want to have a successful begin. 
ning dance class in your school, that 
is a class where you attract and hold as 
many boys as girls, have it meet in the 
evening.” 

That is the advice of Catherine Liv. 


ingston, of the physical education de | 


partment of the San Bernardino High 
School. She came to this conclusion after 
experimenting with several dance classes 
taught both after-school and in the 
evening. 

Afternoon dancing classes are forced 
to compete for members with sports, re 
hearsals, club meetings and many other 
extra-curricular activities. The job after 
school keeps pupils away who need and 
want to learn to dance. 


It has also been found that these : 


classes are almost entirely composed of 
girls, in spite of the fact that the girls 
have many more opportunities to learn to 
dance than the boys. 

The afternoon hours are crowded, but 
the early evening hours are still consid. 
ered the student’s own. At least Miss 
Livingston found that the best time to 
schedule a dancing class was between 
7 and 9 o’clock in the evening. If the 
group met later than 7 o’clock the stu 
dents returned home too late for a school 
night. This brought forth parental crit 
icism and objections from those in charge 
of training rules. 

On the other hand, if the class met too 
early in the evening students did not 
have sufficient time at home. This was 
especially true for those who were em 
ployed in the afternoons, or were taking 
part in school activities. Too early o 
too late meant a smaller class in at 
tendance and the loss of the very students 
who should have been reached. 

The evening class finds the student re 
leased from the tensions of the school 
day. The distractions of the afternoon 
are no longer present. Pupils are not 
shouting or rushing by the open doot, 


nor are they waiting impatiently for the § 


class to end. In fact, it is no longer & 

class, but it has become a social group 

enjoying an activity of common interest. 
(Please See Picture on Page 45) 
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MILTON BRADLEY AND 
THE KINDERGARTEN 


IGHTY-SEVEN years ago, on Pinck- 

ney Street in old Boston, Elizabeth 
Peabody, a middle-aged school teacher, 
established the first “English-speaking 
kindergarten in the United States. Today 
consérvative estimates say about one-half 
of the urban children eligible for kinder- 
garten attend some form of this pre- 
school program. 


However, kindergarten was born in 
1816 in Germany, the brainchild of 
Friedrich Froebel. Froebel developed the 
kindergarten from methods he had wit- 
nessed functioning in the famed Pesta- 
lozzi Institute in Switzerland where he 
had been a student and teacher. 


Among the German immigrants in the 
United States was Mrs. Carl Shurz, who 
had studied under Froebel. In 1855 she 
organized the first kindergarten in the 
United States in the German-speaking 
section of Watertown. 


In the meantime Miss Peabody had 
become interested in the theories of the 
German master. In 1860 she opened an 
English-speaking private school in Bos- 
ton. Desiring first-hand information for 
her project, she set sail for Germany to 
study under Froebel. When she returned 
she brought the noted Emma Marwedel 
and Matilda Kriege with her. In 1868 
Miss Peabody opened her school for the 
training of kindergarten teachers and 
put Mrs. Kriege in charge. 


Upon her return from Germany Miss 


Peabody decided to tour the States in 
behalf of the kindergarten cause. It was 
while she was speaking in Springfield, 
Mass., that she met a young manufac- 
turer who was later to become one of 
her staunchest supporters. His name was 
Milton Bradley and at the time of the 
talk his manufacturing establishment was 
given over to the construction and print- 
ing of games of amusement. He realized 
then how much he would be able to help 
the kindergarten cause. 


He promptly turned most of his shop 
over to the development of the tools of 
kindergarten. His printing shop pub- 
lished a massive volume known as “Para- 
dise of Childhood,” the first illustrated 
guide to the kindergarten ever published 
in the English language. 

Milton Bradley spent a fortune in 
perfecting and distributing the kinder- 
garten materials before the widespread 
demand for them existed. Said Henry 
Turner Bailey, nationally known author 
and former dean of Cleveland School of 
Art, of him: “To Milton Bradley, more 
than any other man, is due the success 
of the kindergarten in the United States.” 

Now kindergarten has grown te be a 
full-fledged member of the educational 
field. Many, many books have been 
printed on the subject; several national 
magazines are published regularly con- 
cerning themselves exclusively with pre- 
schooling; colleges and universities all 
over the land have full courses that pre- 
pare teachers for this special field; and 
the manufacture of the necessary tools 
for kindergarten has become big busi- 
ness. 


Today's kindergartens develop the mental and physical welfare of America's 
children. These children are discovering the joys of finger-painting; part of the 
program of kindergarten teachers to develop se!f-expression and manual dexterity 
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Milton Bradley of Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, has been credited by edu- 
cational authorities as one of the 
major stimulating forces aiding the 
kindergarten movement in America 





The second Stanford University Math- 
ematics examination was held April 19, 
1947, in 39 high schools in California; 
196 students took part. The writer of 
the best paper, Maxine Steineke, Los 
Altos, student at Palo Alto High School, 
received a $500 scholarship at Stanford 
University. The following contestants 
received honorable mention: Raymond 
M. Hendricks, student at Santa Barbara 
High School; Jerold Bernard Weller, 
student at Alexander Hamilton High 
School, Los Angeles. 


+ + 


GUNG HO! 


The Story of the Chinese Operatives, 
by Chen Han-seng 


HIS brief factual history of the devel- 

opment of one of the most significant 
movements of Modern China tells the 
exciting story from its beginnings, after 
the first World War, to its importance 
today as a practical means of achieving 
democracy in strife-torn China. 63 pages, 
illustrated. 

The author, Chen Han-seng, was secre- 
tary to International Committee for In- 
dusco, 1939-1942; at one time chairman 
of Indusco Promotion Committee in 
Hongkong; also professor of history at 
National University of Peking and mem- 
ber of Rural Rehabilitation Commission 
of Chinese National Government. 

Price 25c; address Institute of Pacific 
Relations, 417 Market Street, San Fran- 
cisco. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 
MAKES ROOM 

FOR THE VETERAN 


By Herold J. Miller, Instructor, 
San Francisco Junior College 


AN Francisco Junior College has 
enrolled to date every qualified 
student who has applied for admission 
and completed registration. And to 
each student who has requested it 
during the past year, housing of some 
kind has been made available. Few 
indeed are the American colleges that 
have done more to meet the challenge 
of the returning veteran. 
Behind these record accomplishments lies 
a fascinating story of how the college, under 
the leadership of President A. J. Cloud, 
resolved that no qualified applicant in 
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search of an education should be turned 
away because of lack of instructors, teach 
ing space, or student housing facilities, 
Post-War Expansion 

Accordingly, San Francisco Junior Col 
lege has increased its enrollment by 64%, 
augmented its faculty from 120 to 217, 
more than doubled its campus area, and 
enlarged its buildings from 3 to 20, exdw 
sive of temporary student housing facilities, 

This~ gigantic expansion, accomplished 
quickly and efficiently, is the result of fore: 
sight, planning, and determination by Dr. 
Cloud; Dr. J. Paul Mohr, vice-president 
and director of personnel; Dr. Oscar E. 
Anderson, co-ordinator of educational man 
agement; Edward E. Sandys, acting dean 
of men; Lloyd D. Luckman, assistant to 
the president; and Mary Jane Learnard, 
registrar; with the assistance and co-opera 
tion of department chairmen and instructors. 

The most significant of the preceding 
figures is that of enrollment, which reached 
a peak of 5,240 in the spring of 1947, as 
contrasted to 3,200 in the spring of 1940. 
Even a larger enrollment is anticipated for 
the fall, 1947, semester. The extent of this 
growth may be more fully comprehended 
from the fact that in numbers the college's 





Top — View of part of Hurley Village, 
Quonset-apartment development, home of 
50 San Francisco Junior College veterans 
and their families. 

Center — A Vanport prefabricated apart 
ment unit; there are two of these units, 
providing housing for 28 students and their 
families. 

Bottom — Part of former WAVES sep 
aration center, used to meet unprecedented 
demand for dormitory, classroom, parking, 
administrative, and recreational facilities. 
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— enrollment is now greater than the pre-war or 
enrollments of many large schools. - aes 

In 1940, for example, Stanford Univer- ~~ 
sity had an enrollment of 4,777; the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, 3,887; Oregon State 
College, 5,083; and Washington State 
College, 4,311. Even mighty Yale had a 
1940 enrollment of only 5,300. 


Comprehensive Curricula 
Responsible for this phenomenal expan- 


sion at San Francisco Junior College are 
several factors other than the overcrowded 
condition of four-year colleges. 

First, San Francisco Junior College offers 
instruction free of all fees. Students pro- 
vide only their textbooks and incidental 













































supplies. 
Second, the college offers a wide range 


of college parallel subjects ranging from 
anatomy and astronomy through Semitic 
languages and zoology, together with an 
equally wide variety of pre-professional 
curricula. 

Third, the college offers a comprehensive 
selection of two-year semi-professional ter- 
minal curricula and subjects. Dr. Cloud 
and Dr. Mohr have long considered the 
terminal curricula to be among the most 
Ds, important the college has to offer. Ac- 
cordingly, these curricula have been devel- 





r Col- 
64%, Top — Kitchens of prefabricated apart- 
» 217, ments are cheerful and well-equipped. 

a, and Center — Large living-rooms are one of 
exclu. many features of the prefabricated apart- 
cilities, ments. 

plished F Bottom, left — Quonset living-rooms are 
f fore. spacious and comfortable. — —— ——-. 
y Dr. Bottom, right — Section of dormitory Pe ; a 





sident & cubicle shared by students. Quarters like 
ar E. § this accommodate 168 men. Photography 
- man: by Donald Lum. 
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oped to the extent that. they have gained 
nation-wide recognition as being among the 
best offered in the United States. Hun- 
dreds of veterans from all parts of the 
country have enrolled to obtain terminal 
training in hotel and restaurant manage- 
ment and operation, business, engineering, 
floriculture, law enforcement, and photogra- 
phy, to name only some of the fields. 

Fourth, the college also offers accelerated 
courses for veterans who wish to obtain 
high school diplomas. 

Finally, college authorities left no stone 
unturned in their efforts to provide addi- 
tional classroom space. Until nearby sur- 
plus Navy buildings were obtained, classes 
were operated until ten o'clock at night, 
and an unused grammar school a mile dis- 
tant was used for a year as an annex. 


Student Housing Program 


An inevitable result of the policy of the 
college to do all in its power to offer its 
facilities to returned veterans was its entry 
for the first time into the field of student 
housing. 

Early in 1946, Dean Sandys, foreseeing 
the coming boom in enrollment, initiated, 
with the support and assistance of Dr. 
Cloud, the present extensive student hous- 
ing program. San Francisco Junior College 
was the first school in Northern California 
to apply for and receive federal housing 
units. Under Dean Sandys’ efficient, kindly 
supervision, campus housing has been pro- 
vided for 344 adults and 41 children. Ex- 
pansion of the program to meet future 
needs is now being planned. 

While the surplus federal housing units 
were under erection in the fall of 1946, the 
college was able to acquire, after prolonged 
negotiations, occupancy of the buildings and 


grounds of the Navy's separation center for - 


WAVES, which adjoins the campus. 

This area has been leased for the college 
from its title-holder, the San Francisco Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission, by the Board of 
Education of the San Francisco Unified 
School District for a 5-year period. Ex- 
tensive remodeling of the buildings, now 
virtually completed, was made possible 
through a $100,000 grant from the Federal 
Works Administration and a $60,000 ap- 
propriation by the San Francisco Board of 
Education. 

The result of this planning has been that 
the college is able to provide its veterans 
not with one or two types of housing, but 
with four: 1. Quonset-hut apartments for 
married students; 2. portable, prefabricated 
Vanport-type apartments for married stu- 
dents; 3. dormitories for single male stu- 
dents; 4. rooms for married students with- 
out children. 


Quonset-Hut Apartments 


Located on the 18-acre site of the col- 
lege’s future auditorium, and music and 
art buildings is Hurley Village, consisting 
of 25 remodeled Quonset huts, each of 


20 


- included in the rental charge. 


A Statement by Dr. A. J. Cloud, 
President, San Francisco 
Junior Colllege 


7 article appearing here, by Mr. 

Herold J. Miller has given me a gen- 
uine shock of surprise. I had thought 
that we were barely “muddling through” 
at San Francisco Junior College in our 
day-to-day efforts toward meeting a situ- 
ation as it developed, But, lo and behold! 
by virtue of Mr. Miller’s pen, I am led 
to believe that we have gone farther at 
San Francisco Junior College than I had 
thought. There yet remains much to be 
accomplished. 


One added comment may be pertinent. 
It relates to the spirit and scholastic 
record of these veterans, Instructors at 
the College are of one mind on that sub- 
ject. I have heard any number of them 
declare that these men and women are 
the “best” students they have ever had. 
In seriousness of purpose, concentration 
of effort, and receptivity to instruction, 
these students have proved themselves 
wholly worthy of the educational oppor- 
tunities afforded them by their grateful 
fellow citizens. To me, this is one of 
the most encouraging signs now to be 
found on the troubled horizon of domes- 
tic and world affairs, I trust that 
others will read Mr. Miller’s article with 
as much interest as I have done. 





which is divided into 2 apartments. These 
units house 100 adults and 35 children. 
Hurley Village is named in honor of the 
late Major John Hurley, college faculty 


‘member killed in action during World War 


II. Opened early in the fall of 1946, this 
facility is operated by San Francisco Hous- 
ing Authority. 

Quonset apartments rent for $32.50 monthly 
unfurnished and $38.50 monthly furnished. Un- 
furnished apartments include a circulating gas 
heater, an automatic hot water heater, ice box, 
and a 4-burner gas range. Furnished apart- 
ments include, in addition, from 1 to 4 single 
beds with springs and mattresses, 1 day bed, 
2 chests of drawers with mirrors, 1 dinette set 
consisting of table and 4 chairs, and 2 occa- 
sional chairs. 

New occupants and visitors are invariably 
surprised by the spaciousness of these units, 
each of which has more floor space than does 
the average city apartment. There is sufficient 
space in each unit to accommodate 5 persons — 
2 adults and 38 children. The 4 rooms include 
a combination kitchen-living-dining room, 10 
by 20 feet, equipped with a large sink; 2 bed- 
rooms, one 9 by 11 feet and the other 8 by 11 
feet; and 1 bathroom, 514 by 71% feet, contain- 
ing wash bowl, water closet, and stall shower. 
Generous storage space is provided in the form 
of kitchen cupboards and 3 ample closets. 
Lighting and ventilation are excellent, Elec- 
tricity, gas, water, and garbage service are 
Those residents 
who have not installed their own washing ma- 
chines use the 3 coin-operated Bendix washers 
provided by the Housing -Authority. 

Tenants are pleased with these facilities. 
That others would like to share their good 
fortune is evident from the long waiting 
list. Applicants receive Quonset apartments 
in the order in which application is made. 


Dean Sandys is rightly proud of the fact 







that, desperate as are married veterans for 
housing, eighteen of them entitled to apart. 


ments gave up their priorities to familie 
with children. 


The domestic scene in Hurley Village is 
an interesting one. Older children play 
among the flower beds and concrete walks 
and parking areas as their younger brothers 
and sisters watch from the confines of their 
play pens and buggies. The mail and milk 
men are daily visitors; and college wives, 
in typical American fashion, exchange the 
news of two worlds, collegiate and domes 
tic, as they hang out the day's washing, 


Prefabricated Apartments 


Adjoining Hurley Village is the second 
of the college’s housing developments, } 
double-story prefabricated buildings, each 
consisting of 14 2-room apartments. Twenty. 
eight families, consisting of 56 adults and 
6 children, live in this facility. 


These apartments rent for $32.50 unfurnished 
and $36.00 furnished. The rental charge in. 
cludes gas, electricity, running hot and cold 
water, and garbage service. Unfurnished apart. 
ments contain a circulating gas heater, a 
2-burner electric stove with portable oven, and 
a built-in ice box located under the kitchen 
sink. Furnished apartments, in addition, have 
a dinette set, a maximum of 3 twin beds 
equipped with springs and mattresses, and | 
chest of drawers with a mirror. Four-burner 
gas ranges are to be installed shortly. 


These apartments are very spacious, Each 
one can accommodate 5 persons, The kitchen- 
living-dining room measures 12 by 20 feet. The 
bathroom, containing wash basin, shower, and 
water closet, is 644 by 8 feet. The single bed- 
room measures 10 by 14 feet. Three spacious 
closets and ample kitchen cupboard space are 
also provided, Lighting and ventilation are 
excellent, 


Additional Family Units 


Site work for 141 additional family dwelling 
units is now virtually completed. These units 
include prefabricated and Quonset apartments 
similar to those already described, steel bar- 
racks, and single-family portables, The San 
Francisco Housing Authority expects erection 
of these units to be completed within the next 
few months upon completion of remaining for- 
mal federal and State requirements. 


Men’s Dormitories 


Included among the WAVE separation 


- center buildings taken over from the Navy 


are 8 large double-story stuccoed barracks, 
3 of which are now in use as dormitories 
for single male students. Each dormitory 
contains 28 cubicles, 14 on each floor. 
Since the cubicles are quite spacious, each 
being 14 feet wide, 11% feet long, and 9 
feet high, 2 persons are assigned to each. 
Unlike typical dormitory quarters, these 
cubicles provide a fairly large degree of 
privacy; each is enclosed, except for a few 
inches at the top, on three sides. 


A total of 168 students lives in these 
dormitories. For a monthly rental of $15, 
each student is provided with complete 


(Please turn to Page 46) 
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OAKDALE'S MODEL CLASSROOM 


Jean Scott Frickelton, San Francisco 


By 


MODEL classroom, relighted and re- brighten the room, thus reducing exces- 


decorated for ideal seeing condi- 
tions, has just been completed at Oak- 
dale Elementary School at Chico, 
through the combined efforts of school 
officials and cooperating business firms. 
Schoal officials of neighboring communi- 
ties who attended an open house were 
highly impressed by the fine appearance 
of the room. 

Dr. Charles Bursch, chief of the divi- 
sion of schoolhouse planning of the State 
Department of Education, who took part 
in the project, was enthusiastic about the 
result. 

“I consider this an outstanding im- 
provement,” he said. “The new facilities 
assure more efficient seeing, make the 
room more attractive and comfortable, 
serve as an inducement to greater effort 
and better results by all concerned. I 
hope that the plan will be followed by 
thousands of other schools.” 


R. E. Notley, principal of Oakdale 
Elementary School, said the benefits ex- 
ceeded his expectations. 


“Under the improved conditions, the 
pupils are inclined to be more industrious 
and do considerably better work,’ Mr. 
Notley said. “They are more cheerful 
and happy. Besides, they take greater 
pride in keeping their desks and the en- 
tire room clean and tidy.” 


The relighting involved installation of 
9 silvered-bowl incandescent lighting fix- 
tures with ring louvers, which provide 
ample light of good quality uniformly 
throughout the room. Two germicidal 
lamps also were installed for protection 
of the children against airborne bacteria. 
The room was rewired to care for the 
increased electric load. 

Several measures 


were taken to 


CALIFORNIA PRIZE-WINNERS 


EACHERS and pupils throughout 

California are sharing a victor’s pride 
as the winners of the Milton Bradley 
America the Beautiful crayon drawing 
contest are announced: 


The state list of winners and teachers in- 
cludes: Beverly Beard, kindergarten, Rialto 
School, pupil of Margaret S. Todd; Billie 
Midgeley, San Pablo, first grade, Riverside 
School, pupil of Mrs, Elsie Smith; James 
Everett, Hawthorne, third grade, York School, 
pupil of Anna J. Fulford; Lenora Morgan, 
Indiana Camp, fourth grade, G. H, School, 
pupil of Rebecca Kaiser; Wanda _ Killion, 
Fresno, fifth grade, pupil of Mrs. Minugh; 
Robin Driscoll, Los Angeles, sixth grade, Win- 
ter Gardens School, pupil of Dorothy Hamilton ; 
Jacinto Caudillo, Pomona, seventh grade, Emer- 
son Junior High School, pupil of R. Yeck; Don 
Ranney, Pomona, eighth grade, Emerson Junior 
High School, pupil of R, Yeck. 
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sive contrast between light and dark 
surfaces, which’ is harmful to the eyes. 
The walls were repainted in tropic green 
to increase the reflection of light, and 
the blackboards were replaced with 
chalkboards in Sierra green. Light col- 
ors were substituted for dark on the 
pin-up boards used to display pupils 
handiwork. 

The tops of all desks were sanded and 
refinished in natural color. For eyesight 
protection, lighting experts recommend 
the elimination of contrast between white 
books and paper and usual dark surfaces 
of desks and table tops. The floor also 
was refinished in a light color. Finally, 
aluminum Venetian blinds were put in 
for good control of daylight from the 
windows, to prevent glare. 

Credit for initiating the project goes 
to Helen Dempster, health education 
consultant at Chico State College and a 
member of the division of health edu- 
cation, physical education and recreation 
of the State Department of Education. 
Besides Dr. Bursch and Mr. Notley, Ar- 
thur Mann, superintendent of school 
maintenance in Chico, assisted in carry- 
ing the project to completion. 

In the interest of child welfare, the 
demonstration room was created without 


cost to the school through the coopera- 
tion of the business firms involved. The 
lighting design was laid out by Pacific 
Gas and Electric Company _illumina- 
tion engineers. The fixtures, germicidal 
lamps, green chalkboards and materials 
for the pin-up boards were contributed 
by the Northern California Electrical 
Bureau. The Butte Pump Company of 
Chico rewired the room without charge. 
Wall paint and floor finish were contrib- 
uted by W. P. Fuller and Company, San 
Francisco, and the Venetian blinds were 
given by Ralph Lewis, Chico agent of the 
Controlite Blind Company. 


* * * 


LATIN AMERICA 


_ By Los Angeles Authors 


USSELL H. FITZGIBBON, associate 

professor of political science, and 
Flaud C. Wooton, associate professor of 
education, University of California at Los 
Angeles, are co-authors of Latin America, 
Past and Present, a fine big text of over 
450 pages, published by D. C. Heath and 
Company. This beautifully printed and 
richly illustrated text (for ages 13-15) is 
an interesting, systematic treatment of the 
historical development and contemporary 
life of Latin America; price $2.20. 


Nine silvered bowl lamp fixtures with ring louvers were installed in this 

Chico classroom to give a high level of good quality, diffused light reflected 

from the ceiling. The concentric metal rings protect the children's eyes from 

glare. Seeing conditions were further improved by refinishing the ceilng, walls, 
floor, desk tops and chalkboard in light colors 
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THE COREY RECEPTION 


By W. Harold Kingsley, Los Angeles 


EACHERS of CTA Southern Section, 

on the evening of June 25, held grad- 
uation exercises at their Figueroa Street 
headquarters. The one diploma granted 
was to Arthur F. Corey, Southern Sec- 
tion Executive Secretary who, prior to 
the ceremony, had been elected State 
Executive Secretary of California Teach- 
ers Association. 


The reception for Mr. and Mrs. Corey 
was not an official Southern Section 
event, but rather a  spontaneously- 
arranged party conceived by his friends 
and admirers who desired personally and 
professionally to wish him God-speed. 
Miss Mary Virginia Morris of Los An- 
geles was chairman of the committee. 
More than 300 Southern California ad- 
ministrators and teachers attended, as 
well as representatives from the San 
Francisco office and the Bay Section. 

The spirit which prevailed was one of 
appreciation for the splendid service 
given to the profession in Southern Cali- 
fornia by Mr. Corey and gratification 
that his talents were to become available 
to all of the teachers in the State. 


Informal words of praise for their 
friend and working associate were deliv- 
ered by Dr. Lionel DeSilva, newly-elected 
Secretary of the Southern Section, and 
by Dr. C. C. Trillingham, Superintendent 
of Schools of Los Angeles County. 


Following these  enthusiastically-re- 
ceived encomiums, R. C. Gillingham of 
Compton, acting for the teachers of 
Southern California, presented to Mr. 
Corey a beautiful set of three leather 
traveling bags and to Mrs. Corey a purse 
containing a check for $350. At this 
point, members of the Section Board 
came to the platform one by one to pre- 
sent fittings for the traveling bag. 
Among those in the reception line, in 
addition to Mr. and Mrs. Corey and their 
daughter Jean, were L. D. LaTourrette, re- 
tiring President of the Southern Section, 
who presided at the ceremony later; Wayne 
F. Bowen, Treasurer; Mrs. Margaret F. 
Hill, President of the Department of 
Classroom Teachers; Mr. and Mrs. John 
H. French, President-elect of the Section; 
Mr. and Mrs. Linton Simmons, of Orange 
County; and Dr. and Mrs. C. C. Trilling: 
ham, and other officers and friends. 
Musical numbers were provided by Mrs. 
C. C. Trillingham, soprano; Mr. Ramutcho 
Matamoros, pianist, and the Crown City 
Quartette from Pasadena Junior College — 
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Arthur F. Corey, former Executive 
Secretary, CTA Southern Section, and 
now State Executive Secretary of 
California Teachers Association. 


Tom Wirick, Walter Reed, James Arnold, 
and Arthur Huston. Mrs. Virginia Mulrine 
and Miss Grace M. Hultman served punch. 
Assisting with . refreshments were Mrs. 


‘Olive Donegan, Mrs. Catherina Atwater and 


Mrs. Clara Y. Waugh. 


Beautiful flower decorations were ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Nell Neal and Mrs. Ge- 
nevra P. Davis. 


BELLE COOLEDGE 
ELLE COOLEDGE, named by Dr. 


James F. Bursch, Sacramento city 
superintendent of schools, as “one of the 
most outstanding teachers of all time”; 





vice-president, Sacramento College, ang 
member of its faculty ever since 
founded in 1916, has retired. 


A native of Sutter Creek, A 
County, Miss Cooledge has al 
of her life in Sacramento. She graduated 
from Sacramento High School in 1900, 
and received her bachelor of arts and 
master of education degrees from Upj. 
versity of California. She also did grad. 
uate work at Columbia University in Ney 
York City. 


She first taught in Ione, Amador 
County, High School and later for 5 
years in Lodi, San Joaquin County, High 
School before joining the Sacramento 
city school system 35 years ago. 


Miss Cooledge became dean of the 
Sacramento Junior College when it was 
founded in 1916. During World War |, 
while the college was closed because 
most of its students were at war, she was 
one of 60 women college graduates or 
students who were selected by the gov. 
ernment to take a 6-months course in 
nursing. She was at an army camp await. 
ing transport overseas when the armistice 
ended the war. 


Miss Cooledge remained in the army 
nurse corps for a year, then returned to 
her duties at the local college. 


When the college was reorganized with 
Dr. Nicholas Ricciardi as president, Miss 
Cooledge was named one of the two vice- 
presidents and was assigned to the super- 
vision of records, finances, attendance, 
buildings and grounds. She also has 
been in charge of the student loan fund 
since the college was organized. 


She is member of American Associa- 
tion of University Women, PEO Sister- 
hood, Delta Kappa Gamma, honorary 
society for women; Sigma Iota Chi; 
Sacramento chapter of Order of Eastern 
Star; California Teachers Association; 
National Education Association; and 
University of California chapter of the 
Chemistry Honor Society for women. 
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California School People 


In this issue is continued the series of biographies, contributed upon 
request, of representative school people 


JOHN H. PALMER 


OHN H. PALMER was born in Oro- 
a Butte County, and received his 
elementary and high school education in 
that community. While in high school 
he was active in athletics and played on 
first football team in that school. 


After graduating from high school he 
attended University of California for one 
year, and then transferred to Chico State 
College. While ‘in Chico he decided on 


a teaching career, and graduated from 
Chico in 1926 with general elementary 
credential; returned for several summers 
for graduate work, and received A.B. 
degree in 1929. While at Chico he again 
participated in athletics, receiving let- 
ters in football, basketball and baseball. 
His first teaching was done in Vaca- 
ville elementary schools, 1926-28. 
Elected to principalship and district 
superintendency of Placerville elemen- 
tary schools in 1928, he served in that 
capacity until 1944, when he was elected 
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to the city superintendency of Marysville 


elementary schools. 

Married to Colice Close in 1927, and 
has two children—Colice Ann, age 14, 
and John Close, age 5. 

While in Placerville Mr. Palmer 
helped to form the El Dorado County 
Teachers Association, and was first presi- 
dent of that organization. He became 
interested in teacher organizations and 
was elected to Northern Section Coun- 
cil of California Teachers Association. 
Later also elected to State Council of 
Education and served in that group as 
a member of tenure and retirement 
committees. Was a member of sub-com- 
mittee of Retirement Committee respon- 
sible for the drawing up of the present 
Retirement Law. Elected in November, 
1946, to presidency of Northern Section. 


While in Placerville was a member of 
the Lions Club, and past president 
thereof; joined Masonic Lodge and 
Eastern Star, and is past-master and 
past-patron of those organizations. Con- 
tinued Masonic affiliations in Marysville, 
being member of Royal Arch Masons, 
Knights Templar and also a member of 
Ben Ali Temple of Shrine, of Sacra- 
mento. He is presently secretary of Cen- 
tral Sacramento Valley Shrine Club, 
located in Marysville. 


He has always been active in Boy 
Scout work, being at present time ad- 
vancement chairman of Buttes Area 
Council of Marysville. 


Mr. Palmer is a member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Marysville, and member of 
board of directors. He recently finished 
the presidency of Northern Section, 
California Elementary School Principals 
Association, and has twice been treas- 
urer of that organization. 


Mr. Palmer has done summer school 
work at USC, California, and Stanford, 
and has done summer teaching and work 
at Preston School of Industry. 


* %* 


DR. REX H. TURNER 


z the hopes that the reading of this 
will be more interesting to the reader 
than the writing is to the writer, I am 
complying with your request to give a 
brief account of my life and work. 

I was born in Chanute, Kansas, on July 
19, 1900. My father was a railroad man, 
so the family lived in many places during 
the early years of my life, but settled 
down in about 1906 in Washington, my 
schooling starting in Spokane. High 
school was completed in Yakima, Wash- 
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ington, highlighted by class and student 
body activities and letters in 4 sports. 

A year of work after high school and 
constant work during college sufficed to 
pay my way through Washington State 
College. These 4 years were “glorious” 
with a well-filled social, student body 
activity, and fraternal life. No one could 
have asked for more. 

After leaving college I came to Cali- 
fornia, as my parents had settled in 
Huntington Park, where they still reside. 
My first position was as a gas-station 
operator for the Shell Oil Company. 
After a year of this I entered Stanford, 
undecided as to whether I should con- 
tinue with my education major or my 
second major in business administration. 
Two quarters there, taking work in both 
fields, left me undecided, so I dropped 
out to sell life insurance in San Fran- 
cisco. Although I led my office in sales 
during the two years of this work and 
made the quarter-million-dollar club both 
years, and was offered a position as 
assistant sales training manager for the 
company, I decided not to go on, pri- 
marily because of a very attractive young 
lady. 

We agreed that education was my field, 
so I returned to Stanford and finished 
up with the master’s degree in 1928 and 
accepted a position teaching public 
speaking and coaching debate at San 
Diego High School. A year later I re- 
quested a transfer to a junior high school 
to obtain experience in that field and 
became a teacher of English and a coun- 
selor and in the evening had charge of 
an evening high school. 

After a year and a half in San Diego 
I came to Oakland as teacher-executive 
at Lockwood Elementary and Junior High 
School in Oakland. Two years and a half 
there was followed with the vice-prin- 
cipalship of Fremont High School in 
Oakland. Five and a half years as vice- 
principal led to the principalship, in 
which position I served for 84 years 
until July, 1946, when I went in as an 
assistant to the superintendent in Oak- 
land in charge of junior high schools 
and various other duties. 

Joaquina and I were married in 1929 
and have two girls, one Alicia Rita, age 
11 and in the high 7th grade, and the 
older, Lolita Elena, 16 and a low 12. 

In community and professional activ- 
ities, omitting all activities in the past, 
those engaged in at present are: Inter- 
national chairman of the boys and girls 
work committee of Kiwanis; president of 
the board of directors of East Oakland 
“Y”; president of East Oakland Inter- 
Service Club Council; member of the 
Board of Directors of Salvation Army; 
member of the board of directors of 
Council of Social Agencies; member of 
national committee on one phase of 
Scouting; legislative chairman of the 
Bay Section Council; member executive 
committee of the Bay Section Council; 
member of CTA Retirement and Organ- 
ization Committees, and CTA Board of 
Directors. 


I have never regretted once changing 
from business to education and am proud 
and happy to be a member of the teach- 
ing profession. 


B * % 


JAMES N. GARDNER 


TAMES N. GARDNER, counselor at 
Sacramento College and a director of 
California Teachers Association, was 

born at Edith, Coke County, Texas. He 

believes himself to be the first child born 
in that county after its organization. 


He grew up on a small ranch under 
pioneer conditions in that region, where 
the West meets the South, and attended 
the local edition of the one-room school, 
which was not red, but unpainted. 


He remembers that his father advo- 
cated consolidated schools long before 


they were common anywhere in the 
country. 


As there were no high schools worthy 
of the name in that region in those days, 
his father sent him to an academy in 
Nashville, Tennessee. Later Mr. Gard- 
ner attended Odessa College, a small 
school of the Disciples of Christ, special- 
izing in religious training. After grad- 
uating from this school, he entered the 
ministry and held pastorates in Texas 
and Kansas. 


For reasons satisfactory to himself he 
transferred from the ministry into teach- 
ing. He attended Wichita University 
from 1918-20, where he graduated with 
the A.B. degree. His first teaching posi- 
tion was at Harper (Kansas) Junior 
College, where he was language instruc- 
tor and dean of boys, 1920-22. 


Coming to California in 1922, for one 
year he did graduate work at University 
of California. In the year 1923-24 he 
held three teaching positions. For one 
month he was janitor, instructor, and 
principal of Georgetown branch of El 
Dorado County Union High School. After 
one month this school was closed because 
of a lack of pupils. (Mr. Gardner does 
not admit that he drove the pupils away.) 
At the end of a week he was appointed 
as a substitute in Fresno High School. In 
February, 1924, he went to Sacramento, 
where he has remained until the present 
as teacher and counselor in Sacramento 
and McClatchy Senior High Schools, as 
vice-principal of McClatchy High School, 
and as teacher-counselor in Sacramento 
College. In 1942 he received his M.A. 
degree from College of the Pacific. 


He was president of Sacramento Chap- 
ter, American Federation of Teachers 
from 1928-29; president of Sacramento 
City Teachers Association, 1931-32; pres- 
ident, Northern Section, California 
Teachers Association, 1937-39; member, 
State Council of Education since 1937; 
elected to the Board of Directors, Cali- 
fornia Teachers Association in April, 
1947. 


He is a member of California Alpha 
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Chapter, Pi Gamma Mu; president of 
the Board of Directors, Oak Park Church 
of Christ, Sacramento. 


In 1911 Mr. Gardner married Juanita 
Dunshee of Wichita, Kansas. They have 
one son and three grandchildren. 


JOHN R. KING 


OHN R. KING, newly-appointed Sec- 

retary-Treasurer of CTA, Central 

Section, is a social science teacher in 
East Bakersfield High School, Bakers- 
field. Born in Goldfield, Nevada, six 
months later he 
‘was moved to Cal- 
ifornia and has 
been a Californian 
Fever since. 


He had most of 
his elementary 
nd secondary ed- 
ucation in El] Cen- 
‘tro. He attended 
Pomona College, 
where he majored 
in political  sci- 
ence. Most of his 
graduate work was 
at Claremont 
Graduate School, 
where he attained 
the M.A. degree 
in the field of social sciences. 


Mr. King’s first participation in CTA 
began in 1942, when he was appointed to 
fill an unexpired term on the executive 
board of the Central Section Classroom 
Teachers Department. In 1946 he was 
elected President of the group for a two- 
year term, ending December, 1947. With 
the enthusiastic cooperation of his board 
members, the Classroom Teachers De- 
partment has stimulated the growth and 
development ef many local teachers 
clubs. 






John R. King 


He is chairman of the Committee of 
Classroom Department Presidents of the 
State Council of Education. It was 
through the cooperation of this group 
that he was able to present to the Coun- 
cil a plan for increasing the efficiency 
of the Classroom Department. The plan 
was adopted. Its two most important 
provisions were: 1. Empowering the 
Classroom Department with the duty of 
establishing and servicing local teachers 
clubs; and, 2. providing means by which 
the State organization would give recog- 
nition to local clubs which wished to af- 
filiate. 


He served as a member of the plan- 
ning committee of the East Bakersfield 
High School Teachers Club, and was 
its first president. 


Participation in community affairs is 
primarily through his church and re- 
lated activities. He is superintendent of 
the Youth Division of Trinity Methodist 
Church, and chairman of the social edu- 
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cation and action committee of Greater 
Bakersfield Council of Churches. 


John R. King is Life Member of NEA 
and member of National Council for 
the Social Studies. He has been vice- 
president and secretary of Alpha Rho 
Field Chapter, Phi Delta Kappa. 


He shares the most important part of 
his life with his wife, Dorothy, and his 
children, Norman, 4, and Nancy, 2. 

His new job is indeed a challenge as 
he tries to match the 12-year record of 
H. W. Pat Kelly, now California Teach- 
ers Association Field Director. 


MARGARET F. HILL 


HILE we are trying to recruit our 
best young people these days for the 
teaching profession, it might be well for 
us to remember that good teaching is 
“catching.” The greatest attraction that 
the teaching profession can have for our 
most worthwhile young people is a suc- 
cessful teacher. It has always been true. 
Margaret Ford admired and_ loved 
Elizabeth McKiernan, who was_ her 
teacher for 8 happy years in Pala Ele- 
mentary School near San Jose, Santa 
Clara County. After a lifetime of service 
to the girls and boys of that county, Miss 
McKiernan now lives in San Jose. 

Before Margaret had completed the 
8th grade of that rural school, she had 
decided to emulate her friend by becom- 
ing a school teacher. How well she has 
succeeded is evidenced by the fact that 
as Mrs. Margaret Ford Hill she has be- 
come one of the best-known teachers in 
Southern California and is now serving 
as president of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers of the California Teachers 
Association Southern Section, the largest 
single unit of organized teachers in the 
world. 

Following the example of her teacher, 
Mrs. Hill has given her teaching services, 
with one brief exception, to the girls and 
boys living in the country. With the 
exception of two years as an elementary 
teacher in Monterey, all her teaching 
experience has been in the rural school. 
After receiving her first teaching creden- 
tial from San Jose State College, she took 
her first teaching position as teacher of 
the Cathedral Oaks School near Goleta, 
Santa Barbara County. Now this district 
is part of the Goleta Union School dis- 
trict, where she is the 8th grade teacher. 

A native daughter’ of the Golden State, 
born and reared on a ranch, she prefers 
country life, and takes a great interest 
in the citrus grove where she lives. Her 
long tenure in one school has given her 
an opportunity denied to far too many 
teachers, that of becoming a vital part 
of the life of the community in which she 
lives. She has made the most of this 
opportunity by being a member of the 
Goleta Farm Bureau, chairman of the 
Community Chest for the Goleta Valley, 





serving the Goleta Union Parent Teacher 
Association as program chairman, and in 
many other capacities, serving as chair. 
man of the education committee on cop, 
servation for the Goleta Valley, and op 
numerous other community committees 
and projects. 

Her busy community life has not inter. 
fered with her continuing her education 
She received the A.B. degree from Santa 
Barbara College, where she was als 
granted the general junior high school 
credential. She has continued her grady. 
ate work at University of Southern Calj. 
fornia, where she has been granted the 
credential in elementary school adminis. 
tration and supervision and a_ general 
secondary credential. She has taken an 
active interest in audio-visual education 
and established an audio-visual education 
library at Goleta Union School, one of 
the first such libraries in Santa Barbara 
County. 

Her rise to prominence in teacher. 
organization work has been rapid, thor. 
ough, and remarkable. She was sent by 
the teachers of Santa Barbara County to 
represent them on the executive board of 
the Department of Classroom Teachers, 
Southern Section, in November, 1942, 
She has served as secretary, vice-presi- 
dent, and now is president of this de. 
partment. She has the ability and the 
graciousness of manner that make her 
an excellent presiding officer. She has 
been a very effective member of the 
Board of Directors of the California 
Teachers Association, Southern Section, 
for the past year, and is a member of 
the State Council of Education. 

Because of her outstanding ability as a 
leader, she was chosen by the National 
Education Association as the elementary 
teacher representative from California to 
attend the national emergency conference 
on teacher preparation and supply held 
at Lake Chautauqua, New York, last 
June. Following this conference she was 
an official delegate from California to 
the NEA convention in Buffalo, in July. 
Later she attended a conference at Uni- 
versity of Toronto. She was then one 
of two Californians to attend the first 
NEA institute on organization and lead- 
ership held at American University in 
Washington, D.C., last August. 


Faith in Education 


Mrs. Hill has an abiding faith in pub- 
lic education and she believes that one 
of the best ways to serve the cause of 
public education is to serve the organized 
teaching profession. What Mrs. Hill be 
lieves in she works for, and what she 
does she does with enthusiasm and devo- 
tion, giving most generously of her time 
and rare ability. 

She is a life member of NEA and the 
alumni associations of San Jose State 
College and Santa Barbara College, Uni- 
versity of California. She is also a mem- 
ber of Audio-Visual] Educational Associa- 
tion of California and of Delta Chapter, 
Delta Kappa Gamma Society. 
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SCHOOL SUPERVISORS AT WORK 


REPORT ON CALIFORNIA SCHOOL SUPERVISORS ASSOCIATION 


By Mrs. Elda Mills Newton, Oroville; President of the Association 


ALIFORNIA School Supervisors As- 
i conae is a statewide organization 
of school supervisors, superintendents, 
principals, curriculum consultants, co- 
ordinators and teacher training person- 
nel. At its beginning some 21 years ago 
it was composed largely of rural super- 
visors working together to improve their 
supervisory techniques, to gain a better 
understanding of the entire program of 
education, and to broaden their thinking 
as professional people. 


From its inception the ideal of the 
organization has been the improvement 
of the educational program for the youth 
of California. Hewing close to this line 
and inviting all those whose needs could 
be served through this program, the or- 
ganization has grown to its present pro- 
portions. 


As the personnel increased, it became 
necessary to perfect an organization 
which would provide for various interests 
within the general ideal and which would 
make it possible for the entire member- 
ship to be a working, rather than a list- 
ening group. Accordingly, the State 
association was broken down two ways, 
into regional groups and into profes- 
sional committees. There are 5 regional 
groups—the Northern, San Joaquin, Bay, 
Central Coast, and Southern sections. 
Each section has its own organization 
which plans 4 work-type meetings each 
year. The section presidents and a sec- 
tion representative are members of the 
State Association executive board. 


Twelve professional committees in the 
State organization head up the program 
of professional study and research: 


1. Art Education. 

2. Audio-Visual Education. 

3. Coordination of School and Com- 
munity Responsibility for Youth 
on a Twelve-month Basis. 

. Guidance in Education. 

. Health Education. 

. Music Education. 

. Public Relations. 

Research in Education. 

. Rural Education. 

. Social Studies Curriculum in the 
Elementary School. 

11. Study of Curriculum for Five-year- 

olds. 

12. Teacher Education. 


SOoMNANS 
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The committees meet as a whole, or in 
smaller working groups as needed, dur- 
ing the school year, to work on the prob- 
lems in their various fields, to share 
achievements, and to compile helpful 
materials that they may be preparing. 
The work of the State committees ex- 
tends into the sections through sub-com- 
mittees known as cooperating groups. 
The larger sections have cooperating 
groups working with each State commit- 
tee, while the sections with smaller 
membership limit their cooperating 
groups to those committees whose prob- 
lems are most vital in that area. Each 
section, however, has members on every 
State committee, so that all are kept in- 
formed of the work going forward and 
the help available from the various com- 
mittees. As needs arise, new working 
groups are formed, or as goals are 
achieved, committees formed for specific 
purposes may be dismissed. This policy 
has kept the professional program alive 
and dynamic. 


Though the officers of the State and 
section organizations change annually, 
continuity of the program is maintained 
through the continuous leadership from 
the State Department of Education. 
Helen Heffernan, Chief of the Division of 
Elementary Education, was actively in- 
terested in the association since its be- 
ginning and has given unstintingly of 
time and effort in the planning and guid- 
ing of State, section, and committee work 
so that progress would not lose impetus 
owing to change of personnel among the 
officers, executive board, or committee 
membership. In Miss Heffernan’s ab- 





SINGLE SALARY SCHEDULE 


HICO State College has issued a 5- 

page mimeographed statement entitled 
A Proposed Professional Single Salary 
Schedle for California Public School Teach- 
ers (elementary, high sckool, junior col- 
lege) prepared under auspices of School 
of Education, Chico State College; Dr. Guy 


A. West, dean; with assistance of advanced, 


students, principals, and others. We bring 
this important study and salary schedule to 
the attention of California school people. 


sence Mr. Bernard Lonsdale has assumed 
these responsibilities. 


Each year the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction calls a conference on 
the direction and improvement of instruc- 
tion and child welfare, in conjunction 
with California School Supervisors Asso- 
ciation and Association of Child Welfare 
and Attendance. The 1947 Conference 
will be held in San Francisco, October 
26-29. As in past years the program will 
follow a theme which will be developed 
in general sessions and, as far as pos- 
sible, carried over into the programs of 
the professional committees and of the 
departments and bureaus of the State 
Department of Education. The 1947 
theme, International Living, is chosen for 
its timely concern. The three days in- 
tensive consideration of this theme will 
serve to broaden professional thinking, 
to deepen social consciousness, and to 
point out the path that lies ahead for 
those engaged in education. 


The California School Supervisors As- 
sociation is a growing organization. It is 
growing because it meets the needs of 
its members for opportunities for pro- 
fessional growth, it provides for stimu- 
lating contacts and serves as an avenue 
for sharing one’s best professional] 
achievements. It is concerned with im- 
proving the educational program through 
the improvement of educational person- 
nel. 


The association has no legislative com- 
mittee, it has no personal nor political 
objectives. Through the Public Relations 
Committee the membership is kept in- 
formed of developments throughout the 
State or in the Legislature which have a 
bearing on the educational program. The 
members take action individually as each 
sees fit. In the past they have been 
prompt and strong in giving support to 
measures that would improve the educa- 
tional program of the State. 


They have been equally articulate and 
active in resisting measures or forces that 
would seek to curtail the educational pro- 
gram or endanger democratic practices 
within our schools or affecting our 
schools. They have staunchly supported 
the right of education to professional 
leadership as opposed to control by 
political pressure. 


Each year sees the broadening and 
strengthening of the professional influ- 
ence of the organization, as it becomes 
increasingly evident that its goals are 
unselfish and its ethical standards high. 
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Government and Democracy 
ARE REAL TO THE EL MONTE STUDENTS 


By Alvin A. Fickewirth, Principal, Cleminson Elementary School; 
formerly Faculty Adviser of The Student Court at Columbia School 


OUR Honor! 

about this case. If it would please 
the court I would like to say that as 
Max’s representative there are several 
things that have not been explained.” 

It sounds rather grown up doesn’t it? 
But this was a 7th grader. He was plead- 
ing his case before the student court of 
Columbia School, El Monte. 

It was with a great deal of pride that 
I watched this boy stand up before the 
assembled group of children and in 
proper courtroom manner plead the case 
of his friend. I was proud because I had 
first met Oscar when he was a little 3rd 
grader, and had watched his growth in 
the student government after he had en- 
tered the 6th grade. 

This year marks the 10th year that 
student government has been an active 
part of our school curriculum. It has 
grown from an early experiment to an 
active workshop in democracy. 


Of the 1200 children in grades 6-8, 
over 500 take an active interested part in 
the student government activities. In 
1936, when the school had about a sixth 
of its present population, the 8th grade 
classes took as a project the writing of a 
school constitution. The constitution of 
the city, State, and federal government 
were studied. Committees met with the 
principal, O. C. Hollinger, to work out 
a system of school student government. 


It might be said that this constitution 
project was never finished, because each 
year it is re-studied by the civics classes. 
Each year new problems are faced and 
amendments suggested. The present con- 
stitution has been amended 7 times. Each 
amendment was presented to the student 
body through the student council. After 
thorough discussions it was submitted to 
the class rooms to be voted upon. Not all 
amendments are accepted; some are 
voted down by the student body. 


I know something 


The council is made up of 2 members 
from each class of grades 6-8, and is 
presided over by the student body pres- 
ident. . 

Each year the council studies the 
school rules and discusses changes. At 
the present time there are 23 rules or 
laws in force. The council also discusses 
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and conducts hearings on the suggestions 
made by the 8th grade civics classes. 

A SAFETY PATROL, PRESIDED OVER BY 
THE STUDENT BODY VICE-PRESIDENT, IS 
MADE UP OF 500 MEMBERS AND CARRIES 
OUT THE RULES OF THE COUNCIL AND ACTS 
AS ADVISORS TO THE OTHER CHILDREN. 
THE PATROL MEMBERS WRITE OUT CITA- 
TIONS TO PERSISTANT VIOLATORS OF THE 
RULES. THESE CITATIONS ARE SENT TO THE 
CLERK OF THE STUDENT COURT. 

The student court is made up of one 
member elected from each class room. 
This group in turn elects its own judge 
and other court officials who rotate 
throughout the group every 2 weeks. A 
little 6th grade girl may be judge one 
week and a big 8th grade boy the next. 

Faculty representatives are present 
only in the capacity of advisors. Of the 
35 teachers in the departmental division 
only 3 are needed to take active part. 

In the very beginning of the student 
organization Frank M. Wright, district 
superintendent, made one request of O. 
C. Hollinger, the principal. “If it is to 
be a student government let the students 
run it. Let it be an organization where 
students both study democracy and work 
with the tools of democracy.” 

This year Margaret Irwine sits with 
the representatives of the 500 student 
patrol members and discusses problems 
of school safety and service to new 
students. Mrs. Edna McFann helps the 
council with their parliamentary proce- 
dues and advises on school policies. Hans 
Mayr talks over court cases with the 
judge after court and helps the court 
members in their study of court proce- 
dures. 

Each 6 weeks the representatives of 
the court and council present awards of 
excellence in student government to the 
classes that have been outstanding in 


Economic Roads For American Democ- 
racy, by Van Til( a book of 260 pages, is 
a consumer education study sponsored by 
NEA National Association of Secondary 
School Principals and published by Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company. This up-to-date, 
authoritative text is for high school 
students. 


their contributions and cooperation With 
the student government. 






The pride of the faculty of Columbiy 
School has been the fact that the Student 
are learning about democracy by being 
democratic and by working with the tools 
of democracy. 





DEAS, plans, and procedures a 

worked out by the children in th 
class room as part of their daily program, 
and put to test by daily participation in 
their own student government program, 
The faculty only watches and advises the f 
childhen who try, prove, accept or reject 
the final product. It is with pride tha 
we watch our children work, live, anj 
learn democracy by being democratic, 


WE SPELL AND WRITE 


— -MATHERS Publishing 
Company, Wichita, Kansas, issue; 
We Spell and Write, an excellent series of 
spelling books, Grades 1-5, a book for 
each grade. 


Each book contains a complete course. 
ofsstudy in spelling and supplementary 
writing for a particular grade. Thus spell. 
ing is—as it should be — closely corre. 
lated with writing, because spelling for 
writing purposes, not for oral display, is 
the chief reason for learning to spell. 


The vocabulary of the series is based 
upon Rinsland’s A Basic (Spelling) Vo. 
cabulary of Elementary School Children, 
first published in 1945. Dr. Rinsland col- 
lected and tabulated over 6 million run 
ning words, used in over 100,000 composi- 
tions written by school children in grades 
1-8 in 708 representative school systems 
throughout the United States. 


He tabulated the frequency with which 
each word was used in each grade and 
indicated the relative rank or frequency 
rating for each word in each grade. His 
study is the most recent, the most exten 
sive, and the most accurate study of the 
writing vocabulary of elementary school 
children. 


Book 1, Before We Spell, is a speller, 
a reader, and a writing book, in one covet. 


As a speller, it is frankly a spelling 
readiness text designed specially to pre 
cede grade 2 of the We Spell and Write 
series, although it may be used as a pre: 
speller for any spelling series. The words 
presented, although selected for their fre 
quency of use by first-grade children, are 
re-presented in grade 2. 


Prices: Book 1, 21c; Book 2, 24c; Book 
3, 24c. 
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“| Learning and reaching are tun with 
S| Wew BRITANNICA JUNIOR ! 


Here’s the NEW... enlarged ... matchless BRITANNICA JUNIOR. It is superb in 
every detail from type to text, professionally perfected for Elementary School use 


$ 
in a ... full of up-to-the-minute facts that are fun to read, easy to grasp and hard fo forget. 
e 
Ogram, | rr parents...and children...have often adopted new typography. We have further refined vocabu- 
tion jn said they didn’t see how Britannica Junior could be im- lary, improved illustration and screened content. 
ogtam, 9 proved. But we have improved it! We have re-examined The result is the matchless 15-volume “M Printing” of 





every word, every picture, every article in the entire set. 

ae We have designed an attractive, unique 
pole format with lavish use of color through- 
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Britannica Junior, the Boys’ and Girls’ Encyclopaedia. 
Here is an encyclopaedia that fits precisely the interest, 

experience and understanding of elementary school pu- 

pils—an invaluable aid to instructors for all elemen- 
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... HELPS PUPILS LEARN 


SELECTED CONTENT — No space wasted on 
subjects beyond the understanding of elemen- 
tary school pupils. More space for subjects you 
want them to know. 


SCREENED VOCABULARY — Even previous 
outstanding records in vocabulary studies are 
undoubtedly surpassed by mew Britannica Junior. 


SIMPLIFIED PRESENTATION — All subjects 
with the same initial are complete in single 
volumes. 


BRIGHT, COLORFUL FORMAT— New Britan- 
nica Junior is printed with lavish use of color 
throughout. 


ONE-VOLUME INDEX—"‘Ready Reference” 
Index in Volume 1 contains thousands of facts 
itself and serves as a guide to the entire set. 


SEPTEMBER 1947 
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Here’s Why NEW BRITANNICA JUNIOR HELPS YOU TEACH MORE EFFECTIVELY 


plates in four col- tary school teaching. Send the coupon for full informa- 


tion today. 


ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA, INC. 


20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 













clOp 
Cf CIP)? me 
C) - QUICK FACTS ABOUT NEW BRITANNICA JUNIO 
o 15 VOLUMES * 5,950 PAGES 


MORE THAN 3,500,000 WORDS 
5,600 ILLUSTRATIONS 
550-PAGE READY REFERENCE INDEX 
381 MAPS, Including 
80 in full color in Atlas Volume 


MORE INDEPENDENTLY! 


Complete in one volume, it leaves all text vol- 
umes available for study. : 
ARTISTIC AND REALISTIC ILLUSTRATIONS as 
—New Britannica Junior contains more than 

5,600 illustrations, 1,400 printed in 2 or 4 colors. 
SCIENTIFIC TYPOGRAPHY—Tests with 800 
elementary school children helped select the 


r 
— ate : 20 NORTH WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 6, ILL 

This large legible type 1S used. | Please send me (without obligation) full information on 

OUTSTANDING CONTRIBUTORS — Nearly } NEW BRITANNICA JUNIOR, 

| 

| 

| 

| 

1 


a ead 


Cee ATLAS 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT SB-J 


400 eminent authors, scholars and teachers con- 
tributed articles to mew Britannica Junior. ~ 

COMPLETE AUTHENTICITY —Prepared by the 
Editors of Encyclopaedia Britannica with ad- 
visory assistance from a special committee of 
The University of Chicago Laburatory School. 
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(Top) Oil started its commercial career in a humble way as a patent medicine. 

lt was supposed to be a remedy for everything from dandruff to fallen arches. 

In this scene from Prospecting for Petroleum, you see an early-day salesman 
at work 


(Bottom) In Shell's new film you join the scientists in their challenging search 

for hidden oil pools. Ths photo shows a typical miniature set with built-up 

cross-section views, revealing what the earth is like thousands of feet below 
the surface 


PROSPECTING FOR PETROLEUM 


ere professional talent and one of 
the newest Hollywood techniques, 
Shell Oil Company Incorporated has re- 
leased a motion picture of interest to 
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instructors concerned with the advance- 
ment of visual education in the school 
systems. 


The new picture, Prospecting for Pe- 
troleum, is the first in a series of 7 Shell 
films planned under the general title, 





This Is Oil. The pictures will be pro. 
duced in color and sound. None vill 
contain advertising. 


When the series is completed, it will 
show how oil wells are drilled; hoy 
crude oil is transformed into hundreds 
of useful products in refineries; hoy 
petroleum and its products are trans. 
ported by ship, tank trucks, railroad 
tank cars, barges, and pipe lines; and 
how petroleum research is constantly 
working to produce more and _ better 
products cheaper. The entire series wil] 
tell a comprehensive story of a major 
industry, yet each single film will be 
complete in itself. 


Prospecting for Petroleum runs 3 
minutes. It opens with a prelude drama. 
tizing the importance of oil to modern 
living. The significance of geology in 
man’s search for oil is demonstrated 
through animated cut-away sets showing 
the forming, folding, and faulting of the 
earth’s layers. The story of the history 
and development of methods used in oil 
prospecting — from guesswork to science 
—then unfolds. 


The entire film is done in 3-dimen. 
sional animation made famous in movie- 
short subjects by Hollywood’s George 
Pal. His fantasy and folklore pictures, 
featuring his “puppetoon” technique, al- 
ready have achieved high theatrical ac- 
ceptance. Prospecting for Petroleum is 
the first picture of its kind to be used 
in educational and industrial fields. 


Shell films may be obtained by writing 
to Public Relations Department, Shell 
Oil Company Incorporated, 100 Bush 
Street, San Francisco 6. The films are 
furnished without cost to the borrower. 


NEW ENGLISH WORKBOOKS 


NGLISH teachers will be pleased to 

know that School Service Company 
has published two new workbooks for 
use in teaching English to upper grade 
classes. 


The author, Blanche Corry Shirley, 
answers a need for a practical plan for 
a complete review of the grammar in 
everyday use. Practical English Book I 
has been planned for use in grades 6 to 
12. Book II is for use in grades 8 to 12. 
High school teachers will also welcome 
this new, up-to-date material for review 
work. Price, $1.50 each. 


Many different forms of tests have 
been used to give variety and interest to 
the work. Each book contains sections 
on diagraming which will be invaluable 
to English classes. They are printed in 
duplicating-ink, ready for use on any 
gelatin duplicator. 


Be one of the first to enjoy these new 
books. Published by School Service 
Company, 5863 West Sixth Street, Los 
Angeles 36, California. 
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COMPLETE GEL-STEN 
DUPLICATOR SET 


.. » Everything you need... 
$13.50 





GEL-STEN FILMS ARE 
BETTER 
ns 
Every Sehool Room 
Should Have a 
GEL-STEN DUPLICATOR 





GEL-STEN SPEEDY-FEED 
OUTFIT - $22.50 


NL  : 


GEN-STEN DELUX OUTFIT | 
$34.50 ' 





GCEL-STEN DUPLICATOR 


GEL-STEN 
Hectograph Workbooks 


. 550 Reading Seatwork, 1.......... Grade 1 
Ne 552 Reading Seatwork, 2.......... Grade 1 
No. 552 Reading Seatwork, 3.......... Grade 2 
No. 553 Reading Seatwork, 4.......... Grade 2 
No. 554 Our Community....-........... Grade 3 
Kindergarten Fun 
Reading Readiness .... 





1 Can Do It.........------se-onseseneenseneens i 
Pre-Primer for the Beginner........ Pre-rimer 
My First Reading Unit.................... Grade 1 
Our Pllayhouse .........-~.....--......---- Grades 1-2 
My Second Reading Unit................. Grade 2 
Second Grade Language...................- Grade 2 
Whe RATE .<cecsoecascsecsecsnccccenscoscensetcssces Grades 1-3 
Third Grade Language...................... ..Grade 3 
Fun With Numbers, Book 1.............Grade 1 
Fun With Numbers, Book 2.............. Grade 2 
Fun With Numbers, Book 3...-......... Grade 3 
Fun With ae | ae Grade 4 

tline Maps No. 1 — 
” Continents and World................. 8 Maps 
Outline Maps No, 2— 

States and United States.......... 8 Maps 


Outline Maps No. 1001 — 
Combination of Above Two......14 Maps 
Hectomaps for All Grades 


Our Friends the Eskimos............. Grades 2-3 
My Book About Travel.................. Grades 2-3 
Child Life in Holland....._............. Grades 2-4 
Adventures in Boatland................ Grades 3-4 

Sr enero Grades 3-4 
Journeys in Distant Lands......._. Grades 4-6 
ee EEE Grades 3-6 
Romantic Mission Lands.............. Grades 3-5 
Adventures in California.............. Grades 4-7 
Social Studies of the U.S................. Grade 5 





My Bird Color Book........................ 
Our American Birds 


Around and About Many 





eran Grades 5-8 
My Wild Flower Book................... Grades 5-8 
Seasons of the Year...................... Grades 1-6 
Bordering the School Year........ .-All grades 
Master Music Forms..................... -All grades 
Birds and Flowers.........-............... Grades 5-8 
Birds and Insects.......................... Grades 5-8 
Sixteen Common Birds.................. Grades 5-8 
Flowers and Insects............. .....Grades 5-8 
Interesting Insects ........................ Grades 5-8 
Spring Wild Flowers...................... Grades 5-8 


The Bevrinning of Democracy......Grades 6-8 
China Through the American 


WD ach ciinccasataiceanianceacsioes Grades 6-8 
Man’s First Music.....................-... Grades 6-8 
The Story of Transportation........ Grades 6-8 

CHAMPION 


Hectograph Workbooks 


No. 990 Seatwork for the Pre-Primer 
No. 991 Reading Fun for Little Tots 
No. 995 Numbers for Werk and Play 
No. 1000 Reading Seatwork for Primer 
No. 1001 Reading Seatwork for Grade 1 
No. 1002 Easy Reading, Grades 1-2 

No. 1003 Arith. Exer. ist Half Grade 1 
No. 110 Arith, Exer, 2nd Half, Grade 1 


No. 1010 Mary and Her Garden, Grade 1 

No. 2001 Seatwork Lessons, Grade 2 

No. 2003 Arith, Exer, lst Half, Grade 2 

No. 2003 Arith, Exer. Ist Half, Grade 2 

No. 2004 Arith. Exer. 2nd Half, Grade 2 

No. 2007 My Safety Book, Grade 2 

No. 2008 My Health Book, Grade 2 

No. 2009 My Good Manners, Grade 2 

No. 2010 My Good Language Habits, 
Grade 2 

No. 2060 Unit of Eskimos, Grades 2-3 

No. 2015 Indians, Grades 2-3 

No. 3005 Communication and Transporta- 
tion 

No. 3000 Reading Stories and Understand- 
ing Tests, Grade 3 

No. 3001 Exer. in English, Grade 3 

No. 3003 Arithmetic Exercise, Ist Half, 
Grade 3 

No. 3004 Arith. Exer., 2nd Half, Grade 3 

No. 3010 Ciothing and Food, Grade 3 

No. 4001 Exer. in English, Grade 4 

No. 4003 Arith, Exer., lst Half, Grade 4 

No. 4004 Arith. Exer., 2nd Half, Grade 4 

No. 4005 My Country and I, Grade 4 

No. 5001 Exer, in English, Grade 5 

No. 5003 Arith. Exer., Ist Half, Grade 5 

No. 5004 Arith, Exer., 2nd Half, Grade 5 

No. 6001 Exer. in English, Grade 6 

No. 6003 Arith, Exer., Ist Half, Grade 6 

No. 6004 Arith. Exer., 2nd Half, Grade 6 

No. 7001 Exer. in English, Grade 7 

No, 7003 Arith, Exer., Ist Half, Grade 7 

No. 7004 Arith, Exer., 2nd Half, Grade 7 

No. 8001 Exer. in English, Grade 8 

No. 8003 Arith. Exer., 1st Half, Grade 8 

No. 8064 Arith. Exer, 2nd Half, Grade 8 

No. 7010 1, American History from 
Old World to 1789 

No. 8010 Book 2, American History from 
1789 to close of Civil War 

No. 9010 Book 3, American History from 
1865 to Present Time 


3-5 Desert Life 

Pre-Primer 6 Universal Workbooks in 
1-6 Universal Werkbooks in 
2-6 Universal Workbook in 


MORGAN-DILLON 
Hectograph Workbooks 


Grade Level Name 
Pre-Primer A. B. C. Pre-Primer 


1 Numberland Fun 

1 First Grade Reading 

1 Life on the Farm 

1-2 Phonies and Reading 

1-3 Health Activities 

1-4 Nursery Rhymes in Pictures 
2 Second Grade Arithmetic 
2 Second Grade Reading 

2 First Lessons in Written 

Language 

2-3 China 

2-3 Holidays of the Year 
2-3 Holland 
2-3 My Indian Book 
2-3 My Health Book 
2-4 My Flower Book 


2-5 My Bird Book 
3 Third Grade Arithmetic 
3 Third Grade Language Drills 
3 Third Grade Reading 
3-4 Mexico, Our Southern 
Neighbor 
3-5 Magic Keys to Phonics 
3-5 Over Land and Sea 
4 Fourth Grade Arithmetic 
4 Fourth Grade Language Drills 
4 Fourth Grade Reading 
4-5 My Eskimo Book 
4-5 Sweden, Norway, Denmark 
4-6 A Bicycle Tour of Gréat 
Britain 
4-6 Pioneer Days 
5 Fifth Grade Language Drills 
5-7 Wings Over U.S.A. 
5-8 Wings Over South America 
5-8 Water Life Miracles 
6 Sixth Grade Language Drills 
All Color Pictures of Folk Dolls, 
Book 1 (Not duplicating) 
All Color Pictures of Folk Dolls, 
Book 2 (Not duplicating) 
AMERICAN 
EDUCATION PRESS 
Hectograph Workbooks 
Grade Level Name 
Pre-Primer 5 Universal Workbooks in 
Reading (Specify grade) 
1-5 Universal Workbooks in 
Arithmetic (Specify grade) 
2-5 Universal Workbook in 
English (Specify, grade) 
Pre-Primer Mother. Goose 
1 Nip, the Bear 
2 Red Deer, The Indian Boy 
3 Scottie and His Friends 
4 Adventure Trails 
5 Exploring Today 
6 Loeking Ahead 
3-8 Master Achievement Tests 
(Specify grade) 
KENWORTHY LINE 
(Net Duplicating) 
Ne. 2209 Phonetic Drill Cards 
No. 2015 and 2084 Animal and Bird 
Stencils 
No. 2012 Number Flash Cards 
No. 2211 Alphabet Flash Cards 
Neo. 2145, 2146, 2147 Vocabulary Building 
Ne. 2026 Addition Facts 
No. 2027 Subtraction 
No. 2033 Maltiplication 
Division 
Feur Seasons Posters 
Ship Posters 
Circus Posters 





EDUCATIONAL TOYS 


COMPLETE LINE OF EDUCATIONAL TOYS — VISIT OUR ENLARGED STORE—COMPLETE CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 
We cordially invite you to visit our Educational Toy Department, which consists of Books and Games; Judy WOODEN PUZZLE IN- 
LAYS; GEL-STEN WOODEN PUZZLE PLAYS and Wooden Animals of all kinds, which educate the child the play-way. 


COMPLETE LINE OF EDUCATIONAL TOYS — VISIT OUR ENLARGED STORE 
COMPLETE CATALOGUE UPON REQUEST 


GEL=-STEN SUBPBLY CO. 


9014 BROOKFIELD AVENUE 


944 SO. HILL ST., LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 


Phone TU. 3911 


SEPTEMBER 1947 


Store Hours; Monday through Friday, 9 to 6 


BROOKFIELD ILLINOIS 
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Among the New Books 


Readers of Sierra Educational News are cordially invited to 


contribute notes and comment 


REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS 
By Roy W. Cloud 


ND the Mountains Will Move: Stan- 

ford University Press has just pub- 
lished an absorbingly interesting story of 
the building of the Panama Canal. The 
author is Miles P. DuVal, Jr., Captain, 
United States Navy. 

This volume of more than 350 pages 
details the history of the Panama project. 
It outlines the magnitude of the work 
and the obstacles which had to be over- 
come and it also gives an intimate 
accounting of the engineers and the 
engineering difficulties that faced the 
builders of the big canal. The material 
for this book has been selected with 
meticulous accuracy and will be of great 
value to everyone interested in Western 
History; ‘price, $5. 


* * * 


Pigtails and Gold Dust: Alexander 
McLeod, an official of one of California’s 
Aerial Transportation Companies, has 
completed a book of interest to everyone 
interested in California’s early history. 
It is the story of the Chinese in the 
Golden State. The author was a lieuten- 
ant general during World War II and 
spent much of his time in making the 
airways of the world safe. 

He is a stickler for accuracy and his 
methods of describing John Chinaman 
and his adventures in a new land are 
most readable. This volume adds a new 
tone to California’s pageant of affairs. 
Caxton Printers are the publishers; 
price, $5. 


* * 


West We Go: Putnam’s are the pub- 
lishers of the intensely interesting story 
of Thomas Halpin, 14 years of age, and 
his experiences in crossing the Great 
Salt Plains via the covered wagon route 
from Utah to the goldfields of California. 

This book is particularly timely as our 
State is now preparing for its centennial 
celebration. West We Go will furnish 
splendid material for upper elementary 
grades in the study of the trails to Cali- 
fornia. The author is Jules Loring; 
price, $2. 


* * 


Syrian Yankee: Salom Rizk, who has 
appeared before many California insti- 
tutes and has entertained his audiences 
with the story of his boyhood in Syria, 
has put his story into book form. Mr. 
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Rizk has a special talent for making his 
descriptions interesting. The adventures 
of his boyhood and his struggle to come 
to America are most interestingly told. 
The book is published by Doubleday; 
price, $2. 


School Health and Health Education: 
The C. V. Mosby Company of St. Louis 
was chosen to publish School Health and 
Health Education by C. E. Turner, Dr. 
PH. Dr. Turner has held many important 
positions in the field of public health and 
is now engaged in that work at Univer- 
sity of California. 


The book has been prepared for teach- 
ers and school health personnel. The 
organization, methods and procedures in 
health education are presented in detail. 
The entire subject is covered with such 
thorough understanding that the book 
should be of extreme value to every pub- 
lic health worker. Dr. Turner had the 
editorial assistance, in preparing his 
material, of C. Morley Sellery MD, di- 
rector of health service, Los Angeles City 
Schools. 


+ + 


Hannah’s Sod House: Caxton Printers 
have published Hannah’s Sod House, the 
story of a lovable little girl whose experi- 
ences in Colorado are particularly inter- 
esting. This book will bring pleasure to 


many youngsters in the elementary 
grades; price, $3. 
* * * 


Judy and the Golden House: Faye 
King is the author of a delightful story 
for girls. It relates the experience of a 
little girl in the Hill Country of Ken- 
tucky; of course it tells about horses. 
It can be read with pleasure by anyone. 
Price, $2.50; Caxton Printers are the 
publishers. 


* %* * 


Stanford University Press has issued 
two publications which will be of in- 
terest to those who follow political trends 
in the United States. 

The first is The New United States, 
by Edgar Eugene Robinson of Stanford 
University history department; is a criti- 
cal history our country written during 
one of the most crucial periods of Amer- 
ican life. It deals with American De- 
mocracy, interpretations of democracy, 
the spiritual basis of the American 
dream, new frontiers. The closing chap- 






ter is America in the World. Price, $259 


The second publication, also by Dr 
Robinson, is titled, They Voted fq 
Roosevelt. This analysis of the Roose. 
velt administration also contains the 
party vote for electors by States and 
counties. Dr. Robinson did a tremep, 
dous amount of hard work to compik 
the facts and statictics contained ip the 
volume. Price, $3. 





Roxburghe Club of San Francisco ha; 
issued a delightful book entitled Tama). 
pais— Enchanted Mountain. Edgar y, 
Kahn, the well-known San Francisco his. 
torian whose Cable Car Days has won 
wide acclaim, assumed responsibility fo; 
the volume. 


The contents include descriptions by 
Mr. Kahn, Charles Warren Stoddard, 0; 
car Lewis and other well-known writers, 
This is the third Roxburghe Club keep. 
sake and is limited to 200 copies. 


x * & 
Binfords & Mort, 108 NW Ninth 
Avenue, Portland 9, Oregon, are the 


publishers of a delightful book for young 
readers entitled Bumpy Bison, by Nell 
Smidell Nesbitt. 


The story of Bumpy tells of the wan. 
dering of a young buffalo on the Great 
Plains of America. It contains many stir. 
ring adventures and descriptions of places 
and events. It is a real addition to the 
study of nature as it existed in the Far 
West during the formative days of our 
country. 


The author is the daughter of a pioneer 
family. The stories of early pioneer life 
so intrigued her that she has written sev- 
eral books concerning early days. Bumpy 
Bison is generously illustrated with draw- 
ings by Colista Dowling, a well known 
illustrator of Portland. Price, $1.50. 


TOOLS FOR TEACHING 


A new booklet, “Tools of Teaching,” 
has been published for elementary teach- 
ers. This 40-page catalogue and teacher's 
guide is an invaluable aid in selecting 
teaching material of all types. The ma- 
terial of about 15 major companies in 
this field is combined into one large, 
carefully graded booklet. 


Includes graded lists of hectograph 
workbooks, posters, maps, music, flash- 
cards and many other teaching aids. 
Send 10 cents in coin to cover handling 
and mailing of this valuable guide to 
better teaching. Address School Service 
Company, 5863 West Sixth Street, Los 
Angeles 36, California. 
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MORE THAN 


100,000 


TEACHERS 





Get Better Results With. 
WEBSTER WORKBOOKS 


Yes, more than 100,000 progressive teachers have come to rely upon the down-to-earth, practical helpfulness that Webster work- 


books give in every classroom activity. And every year more teachers are discovering that after-hour drudgery can be cut and teaching 


results stepped up through use of these staunch classroom helps. Best of all, Webster workbooks are still priced within the reach of 
every pupil. Here are a few of these splendid books from more than 110 titles available. 


GEOGRAPHY 
Far and Near, Grade 3 
Life in Other Lands, Grade 4 
Study Guide Lessons in Geography 
(5th to 7th Grades) 


Book I, United States and 
Neighboring Lands 


Book II, South America 
Book III, Europe 


PHONICS WORKBOOKS 
Eye and Ear Fun, Book I 
(Revised) Grade 1 
Eye and Ear Fun, Book II 
(Revised) Grade 2 
Eye and Ear Fun, Book III 
(Revised) Grade 3 


NEW 1947 — 32 PAGE WEBSTER WORKBOOK CATALOG — NOW READY ei 
/ 
(/ 


OUR 
EARTH 





OUR EARTH 


New York :_ Boston 


: 
; 
, 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
: 
X 
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List Price 


32 
44 


56 
32 
+52 


List Price 


understanding of the fundamentals 


Chicago 


-28 
-28 
-28 


-WHIPPLE—JAMES 
BASAL GEOGRAPHIES 


The earth and man’s use of it 


CAMS CARAS CARAS CAWAI CANS CHWS 


PHONICS WORKBOOKS—Cont'd 


List Price 
Eye and Ear Fun, Book IV 

Intermediate Grades -36 
Invaluable to teachers for training pupils in 
word recognition and increasing vocabulary, 
Book IV is intended only for pupils who have 
not been exposed to Books I, II, III. These 
books were designed to accompany any series 
of basic readers. 


PRACTICE READERS List Price 

Practice Reader, Book I 

Grade 4-5 -40 
Practice Reader, Book II 

Grade 5-6 -40 
Practice Reader, Book III 

Grade 6-7 -40 
Practice Reader, Book IV 

Grade 7-8 -40 


Practice Readers form a unique series of readers 

which put emphasis upon the study-type 

reading skills. Pupils can increase their reading 

cee — to one and a half years by using these 
Se 


Write for your copy today 


presented 50 as to insure an 


of geography 


Children and teachers will find these books delightful. The full-color illus- 


trations form a part of the presentation. Pictures and text together provide 
for a clear understanding of the fundamentals of geography. 





Our Earth can be read with ease by third-grade children; 
by fourth-grade children. Either book can be used independently of the other. 





THE MACMILLAN CO. 


ARITHMETIC 


READING SEATWORK List Price 
New—On the Way to Reading 
(Reading Readiness) .44 
Pre-Primer Seatwork (Revised) 32 
Primer Seatwork (Revised) .32 
First Reader Seatwork (Revised) = 


Second Grade Reading Seatwork 

These practice books help to establish in 
various skills of word recognition and com- 
prehension. 


List Price 
New—Number Friends -28 
Number readiness workbook for 

kindergarten or Grade I 


MY ARITHMETIC TABLET 


A book for each grade from one to eight in- 
clusive. 

Grade I .32 
Grades II-VIII -36 
Readily fits any text which retains traditional 
grade placement of material. 


USING 
OUR EARTH 


Ki 
Ny 





USING OUR EARTH 


Using Our Earth 


Dallas Atlanta : San Francisco 
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OUR EARTH 


A Geography Readiness Book by Dr. 
Gertrude Whipple and Dr. Preston E. 


James 


Review by Mrs. May McKeown, Prin- 
cipal of Franklin School, Alameda 


HIS book designed as a geography 

readiness for the third grade will be 
found interesting and delightful by both 
children and teachers. The book can be 
read easily by children of the third grade 
level, as the authors have kept in mind 
vocabulary, easy narrative style, and 
those concepts most familiar to the child. 


Our Earth is divided into sections, 
each dealing with a special concept: 
mountain, hill, plain, lake, river, sea, 
desert, field, forest, continent and the 
earth as a sphere. Land and water areas 
are easily understood by relating person- 
alized stories of people who live and 
work in different sections of the United 
States. 


Their daily activities are made under- 
standable to the child by means of the 
carefully worded text and the beautifully 
colored close-up pictures, all of which 
are actual photographs. 


After dealing with the text material 
in each section, the authors then devote 
one or two pages to a summary of that 
concept, giving clear statements and 
questions which stimulate the child’s in- 
terest. 


An interesting feature of the book is 
that no picture has a caption, but that 
each is in juxtaposition with the text ma- 
terial with which it is associated. It is 
readily understood that this arrangement 
tends toward making the new terms and 
concepts more meaningful to the child. 


The maps, too, are presented in an 
interesting way. It has been the custom 
_to first introduce children to the flat map, 
then later to the global map. The 
authors, here, have reversed the pro- 
cedure and in Our Earth the maps are 
either equator-centered or polar-centered. 
However, there are a few pictorial maps, 
portraying views that might be seen from 
an airplane. 


Two sections toward the end of the 
book are devoted to “Questions and 
Trings to Do.” These are in themselves 
test exercises and suggested activities 
which assist the child in checking his 
own learning. 


The book is attractively bound, the 
type is clear, legible and pleasingly ar- 
ranged in 245 pages. It is published by 
The Macmillan Company; price $1.88. 
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Screen Adette Equipment Corporation 
calls attention to the celebration of the 
Sixteeenth Anniversary of the develop- 
ment of 16 mm sound film and projector 
by RCA. Merriman H. Holtz, presiden 
of Screen Adette, states that: 


“Out of the wealth of experience 
gained during the past 16 years, includ- 
ing 4 years of intense development for 
the Armed Forces, has evolved a new 
projector fully qualified to meet the ex- 
acting requirements of today’s market.” 

California offices of Screen Adette 
Equipment Corporation are at 68 Post 
Street, San Francisco 4, and 8479 Mel- 
rose Avenue, Los Angeles 46. 


WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 


Editorial Advisory Board of 7 leading 
educators; J. Morris Jones, managing edi- 
tor; 19 volumes; over 10,000 pages; Quar- 
rie Corporation, Chicago, 1947. Delivery 
commenced on Volumes A to F in Janu- 
ary; Volumes G to N-O in April; Volumes 
P to Z in June, all 1947, 


Publication of a completely rewritten, 
re-illustrated, and reset edition of The 
World Book Encyclopaedia is news of 
interest to many educators and librarians. 

The publishers state that the planning 
of this new reference work commenced 10 
years ago. First came extensive surveys 
directed by members of the editorial ad- 
visory board. These included an analysis 
of the content of courses of study, analysis 
of the social studies and science require- 
ments, determination of reading levels for 
various subjects, and of proper methods 
of writing to meet these requirements. 
Also made were studies of pupil and 
teacher use of encyclopedias and studies 
of textbook content and supplementary 
material requirements. 


Just as the over-all planning was being 
completed, entry of the United States into 
World War II forced a major editorial 
decision. The decision was to proceed 





with the editorial program, regardless of 
anticipated shortages in manpower, mate. 
rial and manufacturing facilities, 


Today the 1947 World Book is offered 
as the most up-to-date encyclopedia in 
print, the first post-war encyclopedia, Not 
only does it cover in text and illustra. 
tions such topics as atomic energy, radar 
and jet propulsion, but the reader finds 
thousands of examples of timely material, 
possible only because the encyclopedia 
has been reset completely. The policy of 
signed articles, to indicate individual re. 
sponsibility for factual accuracy, is fol. 
lowed extensively, the list of contributors 
numbering more than 1,400. 


The most obvious improvement in this 
new encyclopedia is, of course, the illus. 
trating. Although previous editions have 
been illustrated extensively, this new edi. 
tion has some 16,000 subjects pictured in 
photographs, charts, maps, diagrams and 
drawings. More than 1,500 subjects are 
shown in four and six colors. 


The Quarrie Corporation reports a pub- 
lishing investment of over $1,500,000 in 
producing the 1947 World Book. 


HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN 


O find and provide educational facil- 

ities for hard-of-hearing school chil- 
dren — and it is certain that at least 5 
in every 100 of school population have 
a detectable hearing loss — every teacher, 
every school administrator and every 
parent should know about the California 
Hearing Conservation Program. 

An article describing this program ap- 
peared recently in American Journal of 
Public Health by Dr. Jessie M. Bierman 
and Donald R. Caziarc of the Bureau of 
Maternal and Child Health of California 
State Department of Public Health. 

Reprints of this article are now being 
distributed by the Pacific Zone of the 
American Hearing Society. There is no 
charge. To obtain copies address Mrs. 
Mary Rogers Miller, 1209 Crenshaw 
Boulevard, Los Angeles 6. 





United Nations Week Observance September 14-20, 1947 


CHOOLS throughout the nation are being urged to join with other community groups 
in celebrating United Nations Week, September 14-20. 


The occasion has been timed for the opening of the UN General Assembly in New 
York City on September 16. Joint sponsors of the week are American Association for the 
United Nations, National Broadcasting Company, and National Education Association. 


Extensive materials for observance of United Nations Week, including a 16-point 
memorandum, Suggestions to Secondary Schools, are available from American Association 
for the United Nations, 45 East 65th Street, New York 21, NY. 


Other aids, including a copy of UN Charter, bibliography, list of films and filmstrips, 
and study-guide, may be obtained free from NEA Committee on International Relations, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Washington 6, DC. 
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WHAT'S THE HURRY? 


By Alice Shallenberger, Teacher, 
Kingsbury School, Redlands 


ET's stop a moment. Why are we 


in such a hurry? Why are we as 
parents and teachers alike, so anxious 
to have our children reach specified 
goals at specified times? 


Why must Jane learn reading in 
the first year, or Johnny master frac- 
tions in the fifth? Is it really impor- 
tant that these skills be learned at a 
certain time, regardless of the child's 
readiness for them? 


Whether you are a parent a teacher 
or, like myself, both, the question is 
the same, “What's the hurry?” 

Our efforts to force a child to achieve- 
ments just beyond his grasp have serious 
after-effects. We may force a child to 
reach the goal we set for him, but is it 
worth it? Not if, in the meantime, he is 
developing nervous tensions, 
and dislike for learning. 

If we do not succeed, the result may be 
even more serious. The inevitable frustra- 
tion builds distrust of other and, worse 
still, distrust of himself. This attitude may 
color his outlook on all activities. 

He may become the child “who just 
won't try." Why should he? It takes a 
lot of courage to keep trying in the face of 
repeated defeat. 

On the other hand, he may turn into a 
worrier — too anxious to please, teo afraid 
of failure. In either case, the child is not 
developing a normal happy attitude of 
security and confidence. 

Since these facts are well known, why 
can’t we accept the child's gradual develop- 
ment as a natural outgrowth of faculties 
within himself, unfolding under the stimuli 
of opportunities? Why can’t we accept the 
child just as he is — without comparison — 
in time, achievements or grades? 

The answer probably lies deep in some 
need within ourselves. Perhaps we as par- 
ents feel a dissatisfaction with our own 
lives. Subconsciously we may be trying to 
surpass others. There’s something very com- 
forting about being able to say, “Susie's 
only 5, but, my, she can read!” especially 
if your neighbor's child is 7 and can’t read 
a sentence. 

But when we are impatient for our child 
to be doing things beyond his ability, are 
we really thinking of the child or of our 
own desire to feel superior through him? 
Are we really as worried about his progress 
as we think we are? I think not. At least, 
not if we really mean progress in terms of 
the child's growth and development. 

So many times parents are interested in 


resentments 
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their child’s progress only to the extent 
that comparisons can be made with other 
children of their acquaintance. 


We teachers, too, are often guilty of 
pushing a child beyond the point we know 
is good. We may justify ourselves by plac- 
ing the responsibility on conditions we think 
are beyond our control —a system which 
fails to make adequate requirement or 
parental expectations. But by compromis- 
ing, aren't we, too, revealing only our own 
desire for approval through the child's 
achievements? Aren't we letting the desire 
for personal success overshadow our real 
teaching goal—the ultimate good of the 
child? 


In a tense atmosphere of hurry and anx- 
iety no child does his best. We not only 
lay the foundation for future maladjust- 
ments and insecurity, but defeat the present 
goal as well, 


EXT time we feel the urge to push, 
let's ask ourselves again why we're so 
anxious. If we're sure we have the child's 
good at heart, then go ahead. But if there's 
even a suspicion that it is to further our 
own ends, then let's relax. 

Let’s use that energy to create a calm, 
unruffled atmosphere in which the child 
can attain emotional, as well as mental, 
maturity. 
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Homes may be as NEW as tomorrow, but they cannot be MODERN 
unless they are wired to provide convenient, efficient electrical service for 


present and future needs. 


New and improved lighting and a host of new appliances are on their 


way. 


. . and the wiring system in the modern home must permit you to 


plug in where and when wanted, with full power for satisfactory, economi- 


cal operation. 


Adequate wiring for a modern home means simply: plenty of conveniently 
placed outlets and switches, and enough circuits of large enough wire to 
handle your electrical equipment for years ahead. 


Adequate wiring means so much and costs so little. No other single item 
will do more to keep your home up to date, protect your investment and 
give you a greater return in better living. 


Make sure your new home is MODERN .. . Insist on adequate wiring. 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA ELECTRICAL BUREAU 


1355 MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 3 
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National Safety Council and its affiliated local chapters again present 
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Tom Mix safety program 


CHILD SAFETY PROGRAM 


OR the second successive year, Na- 

tional Safety Council has enlisted the 
aid of the hero of millions of children, 
radio’s Tom Mix, to teach child-safety as 
a part of the Council’s nation-wide cam- 
paign to prevent back-to-school accidents. 
The sponsors are donating all programs 


to Child Safety during the week of Sep- 
tember 22-26, offering a dramatized story 
built around safety lessons. 

With the Tom Mix program broadcast 
5 times weekly on 405 stations, the safety 
story reaches an audience of over 5 mil- 
lion children and adults. All scripts have 
been approved by the school and college 
division of National Safety Council, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


TRAPS TO CLEAR THINKING 


By Horace Keeney, Instructor, Social Science, Ferndale Union High School; 


Cliff Sorem, Principal 


OUNG people read the periodicals, 
listen to the radio, see the billboards, 
* and at regular intervals hear candidates 
for public office. Ferndale students, like 
all the other sons and daughters of John 
Does throughout the country, need ex- 
ercise in discriminating thought. 


Stimulated by the cross-claims of elec- 
tion publicity, history classes turned 
from consideration of the topics of the 
day to speculate on the problems of a 
voter to draw conclusions from the con- 
tentions of the times. Students grew 
increasingly aware of both the liberal at- 
titude of our Democracy toward freedom 
of speech and the planned program of 
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advocates or opposition in presentation 
of data. 

Getting away from textbooks and talk- 
ing about the same topics as adults were 
novel. An abundance of materials, and 
the fact that we would study problems 
that affected our living and thinking of 
the day, made the subject of critical 
thinking timely. 

The students in American history 
classes carried consideration of critical 
thinking furthest by finally concentrat- 
ing on a study of influencing public 
opinion in advertising. Approach to the 
study was circuitous, but the various 
turns and pauses along the way were in 
themselves contributive. 


In the printed material of the day 
we early realized contentions do not all 
have the ring of sincerity, making jt 
necessary to differentiate clearly betwee 
reasoning and its sham, rationalization, 
Pupil reports of their own life-experi. 
ences in resorting to rationalization 
sharpened the contrasts. Likewise, we 
discovered the need for further discrim. 
ination between fact and assertion, Ip 
some instances the ratio of fact to as. 
sertion was 1 to 10. 


SCAPEGOATING 


During practice to detect reasoning or 
rationalization, fact or assertion, we 
found what we learned was “scapegoat. 
ing” and realized that not only Hitler 
resorted to this popular fallacy, but that 
opinion in our own periodicals occasion. 
ally used it. Appeal was too often ad. 
dressed to prejudices, and the whole 
gamut of human foibles in one way or 
another was exploited. To get a com- 
mon ground for discussion we used 
a series of fallacies in thinking pre. 
sented in one of the recent English texts: 
hasty generalization, mistaking the cause, 
misuse of statistics, false analogy, beg. 
ging the question, and ignoring the 
question’, 

These popular pitfalls were disguised 
in teacher-written and mimeographed ar- 
ticles which the students used for trial 
problems. In time they became aware 
of the “traps” and their ears and eyes 
sensitive to the tell-tale earmarks. Then 
we brought into the classroom, studied, 
and classified current campaign “litera- 
ture,” articles and advertisements. 


Soon, as our discussions began to in- 
clude the field of advertising in general, 
we found our original category of errors 
not inclusive enough and applied the 
terminology developed by Institute of 
Propaganda analysis: transfer, _ testi 
mony, band wagon, plain folks, name 
calling, stacking the deck, and glittering 
generalities. 

A re-examination of election material 
in the light of the propaganda techniques 
was even more stimulating. Acquaintance 
with both categories made analysis more 
ready and identification more sharp. 


A follow-up activity was an assigt- 
ment for each to make and label as many 
examples as he could find of advertising 
or articles which exemplified the 6 fal- 





1. Handbook of Writing and Speaking, 
by Wooley, Scott & Tressler; D. C. Heath, 
1944, 
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lacies to clear thinking or the 5 devices 
of propaganda. 

A review of the entire activity, carried 
concurrently with the one-day-a-week 
study of current events, revealed that 
students grew more conscious of the need 
to be’mentally alert and more sensitive 
to the factors which interfere with clear 
thinking. Agreeing that a Democracy 
needs an informed public opinion, we 
should provide consistently in the cur- 
riculum for learning-experiences in the 
sifting of information. 


* * * 


CTA HONOR SCHOOLS. 
100% Enrolments for 1947 
North Coast Section 


Humboldt County — Alton, Arcata, Ban- 
ner, Blocksburg, Blue Lake, Bridgeville, 
Buck Mountain, Bucksport, Bull Creek, 
Bunker Hill, Capetown, Centerville, Clark, 
Cutten, Dobbyns, Dyerville, Eel Rock, 
Franklin Jefferson, Ferndale, Fieldbrook, 
Fort Seward, Fortuna, Freshwater, George- 
son, Grant union, Green point, Grizzly 
Bluff, Holmes, Hydesville, Island, Jacoby 
Creek, Janes, Jones Prairie, Kneeland, 
Little River, Loleta, Mad River, Mattole 
union, McDiarmid, Mitchell, Morek, Oak- 
dale, Orick, Orleans, Patricks Point, Pec- 
wan, Pepperwood, Port Kenyon, Price 
Creek, Rohnerville, Rolph, Salmon Creek, 
Samoa, Scotia, Dequois, Showers Pass, 
Trinidad, Upper Mattole, Warren Creek, 
Washington, Weott, Williams Creek, 
Worthington, Ferndale union high, Fortuna 
union high, South Fork union high, County 
Superintendents office, Eureka City Super- 
intendents office. 


Mendocino County — Anderson, Indian 
Creek, Laurel, Calpella, Caspar, Comptche, 
Dorrington, Noyo, Ten Mile, Westport, 
Gaskill, Greewood, Hearst, Hopland union, 
Redwood Valley union, Willits elementary, 
Laytonville, Woods, Leggett Valley high, 
Ukiah union high, Laytonville high. 


Del Norte County — Hiouchi, Mountain, 
Yontockett, County Superintendents office. 


Trinity County — Burnt Ranch, Coffee 
Creek, Cox Bar, Douglas City, Hetton 
Valley, Hoaglin, Hyampom, Lewiston, 
Lower Trinity, May River, Minersville, 
Salt Creek, Trinity Center, County Super- 
intendents office. 


Bay Section 
Further report of Bay Section 100% 
schools (received at Bay Section office 
April 29-July 1): 


San Pedro, Meadow Park, and Marshall 
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Starting September 1** 


Streamliner ‘City of San Francisco’ 


LEAVES EVERY DAY! 





Going to Chicago? Here is im- 
portant news for business and pleasure 
travelers—the Streamliner City of 
San Francisco will leave every day, 
starting September Ist, instead of 
three times a week. It will continue 
the same swift 3934 hour schedule to 
Chicago, over the direct Overland 
Route. 

The daily City will be as luxurious 
as ever, with the smartest of Pullman 
sleeping cars, dining units, lounge cars. 
And for people who want the glamour 
of a famous streamliner with economy, 
there are sleek, reserved-seat reclining 
chair cars and a budget-helping coffee 
shop car. (Extra fare for chair car 
passengers, $5; for Pullman passen- 
gers $15.) 


EASTBOUND - Daily san Frantixco “Overland” 
Lv. San Francisco (Ferry) . 5.00 p.m. 11.00 a.m. 
Lv. Oakland Pier . 5.30 p.m. ‘11.30 a.m. 
Lv. Oakland (16th St.) 5.37 pm. =—:11.38 a.m. 
Lv. Berkeley . 5.45 p.m. ‘11.47 a.m. 
Lv. Sacramento 7.18 p.m. 1.40 p.m. 
Lv. Reno 11.52 p.m. 6.40 p.m. 
Ar. Chicago 10.45 a.m. 1.00 p.m. 


SCHEDULES - Effective September 1 


via Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, Chicago and Northwestern 


Now, you may reserve your Pull- 
man space or chair car seats as far in 
advance as you wish. Reserving in ad- 
vance is advisable because this great 
streamliner will continue to be one of 
the nation’s most popular trains. 


Faster “San Francisco Overland” 


This popular daily train will be faster, 
starting September 1st. Just 48 hours, 
San Francisco to Chicago! No extra 
fare. A thrilling scenic day ride over 
the rugged High Sierra. Fine Pull- 
mans, lounge car, diner. Economical 
reserved-seat reclining chair cars. Cof- 
fee shop car. Through Pullmans also 
to Salt Lake City, St. Louis and 
New York. 





WESTBOUND * Daily San Francisco Overland” 
Lv. Chicago 7.30 p.m. 8.00 p.m. 
Ar.Reno . 2.27 a.m. 11.11¢.m. 
Ar. Sacramento 6.55 a.m. 4.10 p.m. 
Ar. Berkeley . 8.28a.m. 6.01 p.m. 
Ar. Oakland (16th St.) . 8.38 a.m. 6.12 p.m. 
Ar. Oakland Pier . . . 845a.m. 6.20 p.m. 
Ar. San Francisco (Ferry) . 9.15a.m. 6.50 p.m. 


S-P The friendly Southern Pacific 


You can make Pullman and chair car reservations at any Southern Pacific ticket office. 
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schools, Marin County; Rawhide, Shaws 
Flat, and Curtis Creek schools, Tuolumne 
County; Mountain and Lower Lake schools, 
Lake County; Dana Street and Mountain 
View schools, Santa Clara County; Sun- 
shine. Camp and Highland schools, Contra 
Costa County; Hillsborough school, San 
Mateo County; Payran school, Sonoma 
County; Roosevelt junior high school, 
Richmond city. 


California school staffs enrolled 100% in 
California Teachers Association for 1948 
will begin to be reported in the October 
issue of this magazine. 





ti i i 


Simplify Your 


Craft Program 
with CLAYOLA 





Work is play when 
CLAYOLA is on your 
craft program. This per- 
manently plastic model- 
ing material can be used over and over 
again, needs no preliminary kneading, roll- 
ing or squeezing, and requires no subse- 
quent firing. It can be used alone or in 
combination with papier maché, then 
shellacked for exhibition purposes. For 
FREE CLAYOLA suggestion leaflet, 
send postcard to— 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
Dept. T, 41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 









James E. Potter 


James E. Potter, beloved former principal 
of Fallbrook Union High School (1921-45) 
and district superintendent since 1934, died 
May 5, of leukemia, in Riverside Com- 
munity Hospital. He became aware of his 
illness two years ago, and was confined to 
the hospital for the last six months. 

James Potter was born in Paris, France, 
in 1894, of American parents. His father, 
a New York language supervisor, and his 
mother, a singer, were studying in France 
at the time of his birth. Both his parents 
died while he was still very young, and he 
was reared by relatives in Pennsylvania. He 
graduated from Penn State in 1917, and 
went into officer's training at Fort Lee, 
Virginia. During this time, he married 
Donna Phillips, also of Pennsylvania. 

When the war ended, he and Mrs. Potter 
came to California. After short periods of 
teaching in El Centro and Perris, he came, 
in 1921, to Fallbrook as principal. When 
the office of district superintendent was 
created in 1934, he was also appointed to 
that position. He gave up the principalship 
in 1945, when he learned of the nature of 
his illness, and secured the appointment of 
Claire Jobe, then at San Dieguito High 
School, to the position. He kept the office 
of superintendent until his death. 


During his 26 years in Fallbrook, James 
Potter gained a love and respect given few 
men. His noble vision, his untiring efforts, 
his understanding of youth, and his re- 
markable ability as an educator and as an 
executive were dedicated to making the 
school an inspiring influence in the lives 
of pupils and other citizens. 


When he came to Fallbrook in 1921, he 
found the high school a _ one-building 
school; he left it a 12-acre plant with a 
dozen buildings, including a fine model 
home, and a swimming pool, an avocado 
grove, and a beautiful athletic field. During 
those early years, both Mr. and Mrs. Potter 
(who taught homemaking) made the school 
their life. If there was not adequate help 
or funds, they did the work themselves. 
If they thought the pupils should have an 
opportunity to learn a subject for which 
there was no teacher, one of them learned 
it and taught the subject. 

Mr. Potter made an intensive study of 
California flora, and then built a little nur- 
sery where he developed the trees, shrubs, 
and flowers which have always beautified 
the campus. By far-sighted planning, by 
doing much of the work himself, and later 
by increasing the size of the district and 
securing government aid, he was able to 
achieve his ends without undue burden on 
the citizens. ‘ 

The school is now considered one of the 


IN MEMORIAM 
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best rural high schools in the country, and 
as such has been visited and studied by 
authorities in the United States and Canada, 
It is indeed a visible monument to a leader 
and lover of his people. 


But the real monument to his memory 
are the ideals he planted in the young people 
he supervised and taught, the hundreds who 
are better men and women today because 
of their association with “Uncle Jimmie” 
He demanded the best they had, yet he was 
tolerant of weakness. He taught them to 
despise the low and the mean, and to dis 
tinguish between passing pleasure and last 
ing good. He taught—but first he followed 
it himself — the creed of cleanliness, indus 
try, decency, and love. 

He was active in community life, expend. 
ing great energy towards the betterment of 
living conditions, the prosperity of the re 
gion, and the happiness of the people. Yet 
he was never too busy to listen to the prob 
lems of everyone, friend and stranger, nor 
too tired to work out the problems, nor 
too poor to give concrete help. 

The path to the Potter door was always 
worn — by the parent whose boy had run 
away, the mother whose daughter had been 
unwise, the boy whose thoughts were con 
fused, the pupils and teachers who were 
always coming back, and the innumerable 
others who sought friendship, comfort, or 
help. 

His great courage was put to a hard test 
these last two years, when, knowing that 
his time would be short, he faced the fact 
with constant thought for those he would 
leave. He immediately selected the best 
successor he could find, and then gener 
ously helped him to take the place that he 
himself had occupied for so many years, 
with no touch of jealousy or resentment. 
He put the affairs of the school in the best 
possible order, leaving nothing undone 
which might help his survivors to maintain 
continuity. In his personal life, he made 
the same sane and careful plans. His ex 
ample made better people of those who 
were associated with him during those years. 

It is a common practice to eulogize those 
who have gone. And too often we eulogize 
and forget. Those who lived with James 
Potter will never forget — for they know 
that their paths have crossed that of a great 
man. — Mrs. Lilian H. Woody. 


* * * 


Raymond Miller Westover 


Raymond Miller Westover, for 16 years 
boys vice-principal at Huntington Park 
High School, died at St. Francis Hospital, 
Lynwood, March 2, after a short illness. 
Born in Bonneterre, Missouri, Mr. West’ 
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over came to California in 1907. Graduated 
from the University of Southern California, 
he went to serve in the San Bernardino 
school system. 

He moved to Huntington Park as busi- 
ness manager in 1926. Two years later he 
assumed the responsibilities of vice-prin- 
cipal ‘in charge of business administration, 
and in September, 1932, took over the 
boys vice-principalship. 

Commenting on the loss, E. B. Chaffee, 
principal at Huntington Park High School, 
paid him this tribute: “The sudden death 
of Mr. Westover is a great personal loss to 
each of us. He had contributed more to 
this school than has any other single indi- 
vidual. Students and faculty alike admired 
and respected him for his patience, sense 
of justice, and warm qualities of friend- 
ship.” — A. Holm-Kennedy. 


i 
BEAUTY ETERNAL 

In Memory of Allegra C. Schweitzer 
By Grace Parsons Harmon, Los Angeles 


S western skies dim at the close of day, 
So, loved ones, clothed in beauty, .slip 
away. 
We loved her, too: — 
Her friendliness and grace 
Would warm and light the place 
She had passed through. 


And to her own 
She gave a wealth of cheer, 
Contentment. You so dear 
Must not be lone! 


The beauty born of living cannot fade: 
It is of that, Eternity is made. 


* * * 


ANSEL S. WILLIAMS 


NSEL S. WILLIAMS, superintendent 

of Stockton unified school district from 
1911-43, died on April 6, 1947, in his 
home in Oakland. 


Mr. Williams retired as superintendent 
on October 11, 1943, after serving Stock- 
ton, first, as a teacher of history, then as a 
principal, and the last 32 as superintendent 
of the district. Shortly after his retirement 
he and his family went to Mexico, where 
they visited for 6 months; upon his return 
he purchased a home in Oakland. 


In addition to his widow, Mr. Williams 
leaves a daughter, Mrs. R. J. Wheeler, Jr., 
and two granddaughters, Lynn Williams 
and Linda Wheeler. A son, Ansel, Jr., was 
killed in an airplane accident some years 
ago. 


Born in Tuolumne County August 20, 
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1876, he was brought to Stockton at the 
age of 5 and was educated in the Stockton 
schools. After a year's study at Stanford, 
he taught two years at Harmony Grove 
School before returning to University of 
California to receive his degree. 


He received his masters degree at Yale 


University and returned in 1904 to become 
a teacher in Stockton High School. He be- 


- 





came principal of Stockton High School in 
1909 and in 1911 was elected superintend- 
ent of schools. He was married to Edna 
Small in 1906. Mr. Williams held member- 
ship in Rotary and Masons. 


Under his leadership the Stockton teach- 
ers became actively interested in California 
Teachers Association. He will be greatly 
missed by his many friends. — David 
Smith. 





vt, NEW HORIZONS IN TEACHING 


> a Suggestions we hope you will find 
interesting and helpful 


Treasure 
Chest 


Ai class project 
integrating reading 
with the “thrilling 
experience” of 
contacting children 
of another country. 


What is the Treasure Chest? 


A Treasure Chest is a strong box, gaily 
decorated, filled with a collection of 
books. It is sent by children of the United 
States and Canada to children of other 
countries. You and your class select the 
age of the recipients and the place. 


Why are the books in English? 


The books are in English because from 

almost every country comes word of 

the increasing use of English, its wide- 

spread adoption as a language to study 
n the schools. 


Will your class get a reply? 


(n each chest the class puts a scrapbook 
ncluding snapshots, drawings, letters 
and original articles telling the’ boys 
and girls who receive the chest a good 
deal about those who sent it. The class 
also puts in a blank scrapbook for the 
other chil tren to fill and return. 







Are there any rules? Yes. 

1. The books are chosen from a booklist. 
2. Thebooks must be read by yourclass. 
3. A scrapbook is composed by class. 
4, A chest must be made and decorated. 


If further interested and you want to 
organize a Treasure Chest, just write 
for book list and details, Treasure 
Chest Committee, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City, New York. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of people find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your 
standard of quality for complete 
chewing satisfaction 
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than Expected 


“May I express to you my 
appreciation of your very 
prompt settlement of my 
claim for a recent illness. 
The check was larger than 
I expected and therefore 
proved a pleasant sur- 
prise.’’—Lelia M. Saun- 
ders, 104 W. Twelfth, 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 
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PEE OLENA LL CLD DOES — NSD TOP TE SS OSOOOOCCCOS 


Formula for an 
arithmetic workbook... 


1 A concrete basis for understanding of basic 


2 A complete sequential course organized for 
ease of learning 


3 Ample practice in computational skills follow- 
ing a systematic plan of distribution 


4 Varied meaningful practice culminating in 
restatement of key rules and generalizations 


WORKBOOKS in 
ARITHMETIC 


By JouHN R. CLARK AND OTHERS 


For use with any series of textbooks, grades 3-8 
My First & My Second Number Books for grades 1 - 2 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


121 Second Street, San Francisco 5 
Represented by CLYDE S. and DONALD B. JONES 





I’m Not Going 
to Lose My 
PAY RAISE! 


= —when I can 

ees | protect it 10 ways 
for less than 

a Nickel a Day 


Protection is going to be first on the list of 
most teachers this year. Many have had a 
raise in pay—others will get it soon. Pru- 
dent teachers will protect their increased 
pay from being wiped out by sickness, 
accident or quarantine. You see it takes 
so little of the “Pay Raise’’ to protect it 


Bi See eee 


so well under the T.C.U. Umbrella. Right now is the time 
to get all the facts. You simply send the coupon or a letter 
for full details. That’s all. No agent will call. You alone de- 
cide. Protect your Pay Raise now. Get under the T.C.U. 
Umbrella. Send the coupon today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 


FOUNDED 


1899 


(ee eNO AGENT Wi 


1921 T.C.U. Bldg. Lincoln 8, Nebr. 
-——————==="FREE INFORMATION COUPON*@"~"-""~-- 


To the T.C.U., 1921 T.C.U. Building 

Lincoln 8, Nebraska 

I am interested in knowing more about T.C U. 
10-Wav Protection Send me full details with- 
out obligation. 


PORN Si sci6 600 55550 6k oe paweiss seen wewwes 
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CHANGES IN POSITIONS 


Recent Changes in Southern Californi, 
School Administration 


By Carl A. Bowman, Director of Placemen; 
California Teachers Association 
Southern Section 


Our October issue will carry a simily | 
report upon changes in Northern Califo. 
Ed. 


nia. 





Los Angeles County 


Dr. Fred D. Fagg, Jr., dean of faculty g 
Northwestern University, has _ been elected 
president of University of Southern California, 
where he took office September 1, succeeding 
Dr. Rufus B. Von KleinSmid, university chap. 
cellor and acting president since he retire 
from the presidency last year. Dr. Von Klein. 
Smid continues to serve as chancellor on 
lifetime basis, the university announced, 

Dr. D. Lloyd Nelson, assistant county supep 
intendent of schools, has accepted an execy. 
tive position with University of Southen 
California effective September 10, 

Dr. Kenneth E. Oberholtzer, superintendent 
of Long Beach city schools since 1937, resigned 


to accept the superintendency of Denver public | 


schools, 


Douglas A. Newcomb, assistant superintend- 
ent of schools, Long Beach, was promoted to 
be superintendent of Long Beach city schools, 


Normal C. Hayhurst, deputy superintendent [ 
of Glendale city schools, has been appointed | 
acting superintendent of Glendale 
school district. The appointment is for the 
duration of the illness of Superintendent Wil- 
lard S. Ford. 


Dr. George H. Merideth, deputy superintend- 
ent of schools, Pasadena, has been relieved of 


routine personnel service and released for full. | 


time work as head of curriculum and instruc, 
tion. 

Edward H, Rowins will succeed Dr, George 
H. Merideth, Pasadena, as supervisor of the 
division of personnel, 

Dr. Cecil D. Hardesty, formerly superintend- 
ent of Montebello city schools, and more re 


cently of the State Department of Education, [ 
has accepted the superintendency of San Jose | 


city schools, 

Dr. G. Derwood Baker, 
Pasadena educator, during the school year at- 
cepted an invitation to join the faculty of New 
York University. 

John H. McCoy, director of Santa Ana junior 
college, has accepted an appointment to the 


post of assistant to the president and director | 


of public relations at Occidental College, ac 
cording to announcement by President Arthur 
G. Koons. 


Stanley Shaver has accepted the district su 
perintendency at Covina, succeeding Ben §. 
Millikan, who retired after serving Covina 
school district for 28 years. 


John H, Hull, assistant superintendent of 
Corona, was elected to the position of super 
intendent, Torrance city school district. 

John B. Crossley, district superintendent of 
Placentia unified schools, has accepted the Bev- 
erly Hills high school principalship. 

Dr. H. Fred Heisner, principal of Inglewood 
high school, has been elected acting superin- 
tendent of Centinela Valley union high schoo 
district, succeeding Forrest G. Murdock, who 
has become director of El Camino junior co 
lege, Inglewood, 

Clifford S. Shambaugh of Downey evening 
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h school has been elected high school super- 


hig 
jntendent, Downey. 
Jefferson L. Garner, teacher and assistant 


istrar in Los Angeles polytechnic high 
aaa is the new business manager of Centi- 
ath Valley union high school district, replacing 
Carl Ardwedson, who resigned to become busi- 
ness manager of El Camino junior college, 
Inglewood. 

Dr. Lyle Tussing of Burbank city schools was 
chosen to be director of education for El Ca- 
mino junior college, 

Herman J. Sheffield was elected director of 
student personnel in El Camino junior college. 

Gerald Dennerlein, formerly superintendent 
of Di Giorgio school district in Kern County, is 
now superintendent, Rivera school district. 

Clifford G. Riddlebarger, elementary princi- 
pal, San Gabriel, has become district superin- 
tendent, Newhall, succeeding Lester C. Dalbey, 
who was elected principal of Wm, S. Hart 
union high school, Newhall. 


Thomas A. Peppas has accepted the position 
of director of YMCA and teacher in Yuba col- 
lege, Marysville. 

Walter Dingus, of Fort Scott, Kansas, was 
elected to the position of dean of the junior 
college and high school principal, Lancaster. 

Fred R. Ryan, superintendent of Culver City 
schools, has become district superintendent of 
South Whittier school district, 

Jack R. Singer, of the South Whittier dis- 
trict, has been elected superintendent of Cul- 
ver City schools, 

Dr. Sidney M. Bliss will go to Glendale junior 
college. Reuben Johnson accepted a position as 
counsellor for Compton junior college. 

Theron Freese, principal of the high school 
in Montebello, was promoted to assistant su- 
perintendent, 

Emmett Ingram, formerly of Montebello 
schools, has accepted the business managership 
at Torrance school district, 

Gerald Prindeville, district superintendent, 
Lakeside school district in San Diego County, 
has accepted a principalship in Enterprise 
school district. 

Charles H. Carson, superintendent, Ranchito 
school district, Pico, succeeds Dwight Cate, who 
accepted principalship of Oro Loma elementary 
school district at Firebaugh, Fresno County. 

Lloyd W. Waller, dean of boys, Redondo 
Beach high school, was elected principal of the 
high school in Torrance, 

Arthur M. Main of Monrovia high school ac- 
cepted the position of vice-principal in Tor- 
rance high school, 

Dr. Wendell S. Dodd was elected director of 
guidance at Redondo Beach. 

James C. Derrick, formerly principal, La 
Mesa elementary school, is now principal, Bur- 
bank elementary school. 

Dr. Grace Conzett, formerly with Palomar 
college, will be with Los Angeles county schools 
as elementary supervisor, 

Harriet Hill Hardy was elected dean of girls, 
Torrance high school. 

Alf. M. Asper has accepted the position of 
elementary principal, Pomona, 

Ruth Frankel was elected dean of girls, Po- 
mona high school, 

Eugene Haskell, principal, North Ranchito 
School, succeeds Mrs. Jural E, Kitzmiller as 
district superintendent, Carmenita school dis- 
trict, 

Wilbur H. Tracy of Ventura elected principal 
in Artesia school district. 

Paul de Lisle of Long Beach has accepted 
& principalship in Bellflower 
schools, 

Louis Tallman of Palos Verdes Estates and 
Robert F, Kelley of Alhambra have accepted 
Principalships in Culver City school district. 

Roger B, Everley has been elected principal 
of El Segundo elementary school to succeed 
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elementary 


Sinclair Lewis 
Robert Sherwood 
Dorothy Parker 
T. S. Eliot 
Robert Frost 
John Steinbeck 
William Saroyan 
John Gunther 
Pearl Buck 


Norman Corwin 


AND 
38 OTHERS 


The Reading-Motivated Series — 


AMERICAN 
AUTHORS 
TODAY 


BURNETT-SLATKIN 


These outstanding examples of American 


creative thought have been selected from the 


varied fields of literary expression— prose, 


poetry, drama, journalism, radio. The anthology 


is keyed to high-school interest and challenges 


discussion and analysis. Modern in content, 


universal in appeal, this book will make students 


sensitive to the intonations of American writing. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street, San Francisco 5 










THE ADVENTURES OF CANOLLES 


HEFFERNAN - CRENSHAW - MERRITT 


A new title following the plan of organization which proved 


effective in the popular reader, DESERT TREASURE: 
Reading Level: 4th grade. 
Interest Level: 7th and 8th grades. 


First Part: a fast-moving story of adventure, exciting enough 
to capture the slow reader’s interest, and easy enough 
to permit him to read with facility. 


Second Part: short interesting factual chapters correlated 
with the story material — interest aroused in the story 
carries over to the factual material so that pupils learn 
to read for information also. 


Work Plans for both sections. 


In addition to its effectiveness as a remedial reader, THE ADVENTURES 
OF CANOLLES has the added value of serving as a history-readiness reader. 
Interest in the adventure story, with its background of the American War for 
Independence, motivates further study of American history. 


Harr Wagne 


San Francisco 


List Price, $1.52 


r Publishing C 


ompany 


California 















































































































































































Jacob Carmichael, who resigned to go into pri- 
vate business. 

Ross D, Jarvis has been elected junior high 
school principal in El Segundo, 

E, W. Swihart and V. H. Perkins have been 
elected to principalships in Hermosa Beach 
elementary schools, 

Kenneth M. Hurlburt, boys vice-principal, 
has been promoted to the principalship of In- 
glewood high school. 

William C, Smith, attendance coordinator in 
Inglewood high school, was promoted to vice- 
principal. 

Charles B. Kemp of Montebello senior high 
school was advanced to the vice-principalship. 

Lawrence T. Magee of Alhambra was ap- 
pointed principal of Washington school, San 
Gabriel. 


Mildred Thompson accepted the position of 
girls vice-principal in the high school at Lan- 
caster, 

O. Keith Wood was elected as principal of 
Eastmont junior high, Montebello, 

Leonard Bellamy has accept.d a position as 
principal for Bellflower elementary schools, 

William R, Epson, formerly principal, North 
Ranchito school, Pico, was elected as principal 
of an elementary school, Montebello. 

Albert Beardsley has accepted a position as 
principal of a Torrance elementary school, as 
has Albert Posner of Garvey. 

W. H. Clinkenbeard of Palm City was elected 
vice-principal of Torrance elementary school. 

Donald R. Lund, formerly principal, Yreka 
high school, and recently returned from mili- 
tary service, has accepted the position of boys 





CEBCO CLASSICS FOR ENJOYMENT 





@ IN SUNSHINE AND 
SHADOW (Pages from Poe) 
Adapted by Lou P. Bunce 
@ PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 
Austen 
Adapted by Mase: Dopce Hotmes 
LES MISERABLES, Hugo 
Adapted by Maser Dopce Hotmes 
OLIVER TWIST, Dickens 
Adapted by Maset Dopce Ho_mes 
JANE EYRE, Bronte 
Adapted by Lou P. Bunce 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES, 
Dickens 
Adapted by Grace A. BENSCOTER 
and Merritt L. Howe 


Available This Fall 


LORNA DOONE SILAS MARNER 

MOBY DICK IVANHOE 
DAVID COPPERFIELD 

THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO 





ADAPTED AND EDITED 


Provide for your students’ 
reading needs... 
Improve your students’ 
reading ability ... 
® 


I like CEBCO CLASSICS FOR ENJOYMENT. 
Careful editing, retention and simplification 
of important features, and omission of non- 
essential material have produced abridged 
editions of famous novels that, in my opinion, 
will have a strong appeal to different groups 
of pupils. Good students will be able to read 
more of these books in any given length of 
time. Slow readers will be encouraged because 
they will be able to read with less difficulty. 
With others cultural education will be en- 
hanced through stimulation of a taste for 
classic literature. 
— ROBERT H. MURDY, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools, New 
Bedford, Mass. 


6 
Cloth-bound, $1.15 per copy 
in class orders. 


Request sample copies, to be 
sent on approval. 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE BOOK COMPANY 


104 Fifth Avenue 





New York 11, New York 


600 SCHOOLS IN 31 STATES AND CANADA ARE ALREADY USING THE 


Gateway to ieee School Spelling Proficiency 
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Gateways to Correct Spelling, within ten months of its publica- 
tion, has been adopted for use in approximately 600 high 
schools in 31 states and 
now learning to spell 
through the use of this unique book by Dr. Fred C. Ayer, 
noted spelling authority, teacher, and writer. 


Organization of this book is logical and effective: Part I 
covers basic spelling, Part II is devoted to growth in practi- 
cal spelling and dictionary knowledge, and Part III is 
designed for growth in vocabulary in the 37 major fields of 
human endeavor. 

This new book is the only spelling textbook of any kind 
that uses up-to-date psychological techniques, that goes 
extensively into correct methods for using a standard diction- 
ary, that presents individualized study of “spelling demons” 
together with remedial memory aids and visual drills, and 
that uses the practical whole-word, hard-spot method of 
study patterned by spelling research. It is the only scientific, 


modern, complete high school spelling textbook on the 
market today. 


Price: $1.32 (less usual school discount) 


Write today for your FREE f ? 
of Steck teaching aids, copy of the 96-page catalog 







Canada. Over 40,000 students are 


more accurately and more easily 
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vice-principal, Excelsior union high school, Non 
walk, 

Harriet Sara Easley was elected principal e 
the elementary school in Manhattan 

George A. Buttts elected Principal, Mono 
county high school, Coleville, 

Paul Farley has accepted a position with 
Lynwood schools as supervisor of curricy) 

Chester Romano accepted the principalship 
South Ranchito school and Howard Crocker Pm 
cepted the principalship of North Ranchity 
school in Pico, 
Imperial County 

Paul Cook, superintendent, Calipatria high 
school, has been elected superintendent of both 
the high school and elementary districts, Cg, 
patria, 

Paul G. Koeker and Kenneth Walker have gy. 
cepted elementary principalships in Brawley, 

Merrill V. Goudie, formerly superintendent of 
Brawley elementary schools, has been electaj 
general supervisor for Tulare county schools, 
Inyo County 

Harry C, Riley, superintendent of Calipatri: 
elementary schools, is now district superintend. 
ent, Independence unified school district, 


Orange County 

Lincoln M. Dietrick and L. Wayne Butter 
baugh elected to principalships, Buena Par 
school district. 

Harold V, Kibby, formerly principal, Orang 
high school, has accepted the position as super. 
intendent, Orange, succeeding Alton Scott, who 
has accepted a position with a school-supply 
company. 

Allan Butler of La Habra has been elected 
to an elementary principalship in Fullerton, 
Loren G. Petterson was elected principal in 
La Habra. 

Elizabeth Dickerson, teacher in Cypress 
schools, was elected superintendent of schools, 
Cypress, to succeed Fred W. Bewley, who has 
accepted the position of acting superintendent, 
Whittier, during the year’s leave of absence of 
Will E. Wiley. 

Calvin C. Flint of Santa Ana junior college 


was elected principal of Monterey Peninsula | 


eollege. 

Dr. W. Melvin Strong of Huntington Beach 
accepted the director of guidance services posi- 
tion in the Granite school district of Salt Lake 
City. 

Dr. Basil H, Peterson, director, Glendale ju 
nior college, has accepted a position as district 
superintendent, Orange-Coast junior college 
district. ; 

Dale I, Glick has accepted the superintend- 


ency of Placentia unified school district, suc 


ceeding John Crossley, who has accepted the 
principalship, Beverly Hills high school. 

G. Claire Jordon has been elected dean of 
men, Fullerton junior college. 

Riverside County 

Charles Irvine Leister, elementary principal 
of Arroyo Grande, and recently with American 
Red Cross at March Field, has accepted an ele 
mentary principalship at Corona, 

Sam Walter of Corona schools was promoted 
to assistant superintendent in charge of busi- 
ness to succeed J. Henrich Hull, who is now 
superintendent of Torrance school district. 

Ole H. Slette has been elected district super- 
intendent, Banning elementary schools, to su 
ceed Charles M, Clark. 

Stuart O. Streshley of Beaumont has accepted 
a principalship in Corcoran elementary school 
district, 

Elmer J. See has accepted Beaumont elemen- 
tary principalship. 


San Bernardino County 

Dr. Delbert E. Fiock elected superintendent 
of California Junior Republic, Chino. 

Charles Lee McFarland elected director of the 
ferm and teacher of agriculture at Californis 
Junior Republic, Chino. 

Frank Orndorff, principal, California Junior 
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has been appointed business manager 


Republic, 
for the Chino school system, 


Raymond G. Wilson of Sand Springs, Okla- 
homa, schools has accepted the position of 
elementary principal, San Bernardino. 

Wilson A. Grace, formerly of Big Bear, and 
Ralph I. Westerberg of Culver City schools, 
have accepted principalships in Colton, 

Joe Bonet elected principal of California Ju- 
nior Republic, Chino, 

John M. Mills, formerly high school princi- 
pal, Needles, has been elected director of coun- 
seling and guidance, Reedley Junior college. 

James A. Hills, formerly San Bernardino 
city schools, has accepted the high school prin- 
cipalship in Needles vacated by John Mills. 


San Diego County 


K. Solleder of San _ Bernardino 
elected principal, Lemon 


Samuel 
schools has 
Grove school, 

Glenn E. Murdock, formerly principal, Red- 
lands high school and recently returned from 
military service and a position in the Hawaiian 
Islands, has accepted the superintendency of 
La Mesa schools, succeeding David Barnes, 

Bertrand Hagg, Redlands schools, has ac- 
cepted the position as principal, La Mesa ele- 
mentary school, succeeding James C. Derrick. 

Elmer Walker of Grossmont high school 
elected superintendent, Lakeside union elemen- 
tary schools, succeeding Gerald Prindeville. 

Harry R. Wilson elected principal, Fallbrook 
union high school, succeeding Claire W. Jobe. 
Mr. Jobe has been elected superintendent of 
Fallbrook high school, succeeding the late Mr. 
Potter, who served this district for many years. 

Dr. Robert Jenkins accepted the position of 
director of research, San Diego city schools; 
Dr, Robert Bergstrom accepted supervisor of 
physical education, San Diego city schools, and 
Dr. Alex Zimmerman has accepted supervisor 
of music, San Diego. 

William P. Schlechte, formerly principal, El 
Segundo high school, has been elected superin- 
tendent, Vista unified school district, succeed- 
ing Sherman H. Freeman, 

Lloyd S. Van Winkle, formerly elementary 
principal, Manhattan Beach, has accepted the 
district superintendency of the new Ramona 
unified district. 

Howard Rennick, principal, Mountain Empire 
high school, has been elected district superin- 
tendent, Teague school district, Fresno County. 

Robert C. Titus, formerly superintendent, 
Coronado unified school district, has been 
elected superintendent of schools, Coalinga. 

Arthur C. Hearn, formerly principal and di- 
rector of guidance at Coronado high school, 
has accepted a position as principal of Coalinga 
junior-senior high school. 

Santa Barbara County 

Hal D. Caywood, formerly superintendent of 
Goleta, is now superintendent of Santa Barbara 
county schools, 

Eva N. Rademacher, formerly supervisor of 
elementary schools, Redlands, and more re- 
cently supervisor of elementary schools, Bell- 
flower, is now director of education, Santa 
Barbara County. 


been 


Dr. David M. Florell, formerly superintendent 
of schools, Independence, and more recently of 
UCLA, has become the district superintendent 
for Lompoc elementary and high school dis- 
tricts, 

Ventura County 

Mrs. Minerva Cortez, teacher in Ventura 
elementary schools, has been promoted to prin- 
cipal of an elementary school. 

Roger Casier of Fillmore high school, elected 
district superintendent, Boulder Creek unified 
school district, succeeding Alfred R, Everest, 
who has accepted the superintendency of Tran- 
quillity union high school district. Mr, Everest 
Succeeded Julia M, Doughty, who has retired 
after 30 years in Tranquillity school district. 
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A. O. COOPERRIDER RETIRES 


O. COOPERRIDER of Arcata, 
Humboldt County, prominent in 
CTA circles for many years, has retired 
after teaching 45 years and serving for 


34 years as principal of Arcata High 
School. 


Mr. Cooperrider is a graduate of Uni- 
versity of Colorado and completed his 
graduate work at Stanford University. 
Forty-five years ago he taught for a year 
in Nebraska before accepting a position 
as teacher in the high school in Boulder, 
Colorado, where he remained for 4 years. 
He was principal of a Spokane, Wash- 














A modern "'classic.'' 


up." 





500 Howard Street 


For the Teacher 
Of English 


v 


AN EDUCATIONAL EDITION OF 
"JOHNNY TREMAIN," by Esther Forbes, 


Pulitzer-Prize-winning author of 


"PAUL REVERE AND THE WORLD HE LIVED IN" 


This won the Newbery Award for its distin- 
guished contribution to American literature. 


A dramatic exposition of the theme of a 
democratic America—''A man can stand 


FORBES: JOHNNY TREMAIN — $1.32 list 


v 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 





ington, elementary school one year and 
teacher in Palo Alto High School 4 years, 
coming to Arcata in 1913. 


Recognized as one of the leading edu- 
cators in the State, he has been a member 
of the Humboldt County Board of Edu- 
cation the entire 34 years he has been in 
Arcata, serving as chairman part of that 
time. For 18 years he has been a member 
of the State Council of Education, being 
a director for several years. He is a 


past president of Arcata Rotary club, 
member of the Masonic lodge and has 
always taken an active part in all civic 
affairs and assisted with Boy Scout and 
Camp Fire Girls activities. 








San Francisco 5 












Of Immediate Interest! Published in September! 


A geography readiness program 


Now you can begin to lay a foundation for geography 
in the primary grades. 


GEOGRAPHY FOUNDATION SERIES 


List Price Net Price 
Through the Day, Grade 1 $0.96 


From Season to Season, Grade 2 , 1.08 
In Country and City, Grade 3 ‘ 1.47 
by 


Sipman P. Poo.e Tuomas F. Barton 
University of Virginia Indiana University 
Ciara BELLE BAKER 
National College of Education 


* A three-book series of basal textbooks for the first, second, and 
third grades 


* Simple foundational concepts systematically organized and graded 
* Content based on actual experiences of children 

* Vocabulary controlled for ease in reading 

* Beautiful four-colored illustrations 

Substantial stock available for immediate shipment 


Correspondence solicited concerning this new series of books for class- 
room use 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company 


730 North Meridian Street 468 Fourth Avenue 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana New York 16, New York 





SAVE YOURSELF 
TIME AND RESEARCH 


by using the world’s daily newspaper 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Here are some of the Monitor's daily helps for teachers: 


“State of the Nation’’—a front-page column on the 
Home Front . . . Exclusive, eye-witness dispatches 
from the Monitor’s globe-circling correspondents . 
Education Page—professional slants on teaching . . 
Daily Features Page—natural science column, vocab- 
ulary building features . . . Children’s and Young 
Folks’ columns of stories, crafts, games. . The Home 
Forum with pictures, poetry, excerpts from classic 
and modern writings. Colorful Magazine Section on 
people and places. 

Use this coupon now and have the Monitor’s exclusive 
news and features to save yourself time and research 
in your teaching. Special School Offer— 


9 months for $650 





The Christian Science Monitor 
One, Norway Street, Boston 15, Mass. 

1 am enclosing $6.50 for a nine months’ subscription to The 
Christian Science Monitor at the special school rate, 
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| WANTED TO BE 
A TEACHER 


By John G. Bucknum, 


Director of Recreation, 
Alhambra, Los Angeles County 


yy I was a kid —as long as 5 
to 20 years ago—my greateg 
“yen” was to be a teacher. The field of 
pedagogy seemed to offer the most jp. 
portant job in the world —training to. 
morrow’s citizens for the responsibilities 
that shall be theirs. It still seems just a 
important. 


Financial difficulties led me to.a de. 
cision to teach elementary school for a 
few years, so that I could save sufficient 
money to complete my education and be. 
come a high school instructor —mny 
ultimate goal, at that time. 


Finishing my training at Eastern Ore. 
gon College of Education just after my 
19th birthday in 1933—the depth of 
the depression—TI discovered that the 
minimum wage law had been temporarily 
suspended. Girl graduates in need of 
income were accepting school teaching 
jobs at $35 a month. 


With this I could not compete. Such a 
salary would scarcely sustain life, let 
alone give a margin to save toward fur- 
ther education. So I trekked southward 


to Los Angeles, and signed up to work in 
the Texas-Oklahoma oil fields. 


The day before I was scheduled to 
leave for Texas, a wire came from the 
rector of Mt. Angel College near Salem 
— where my freshman year had been 
spent —telling me he had found a job 
for me as a newspaper reporter, if | 
cared to complete my education. 


Borrowing money from my brother, | 
wired a reply and hitched my way back 
to Oregon. The next two years I was a 
college student working as a reporter 
on the side — or vice versa. 


Completing my course in 1935, I ae- 
cepted a job as manager of a lumber 
mill —to get out of debt so that I could 
live on a teacher’s salary. Then I moved 
to a semi-pro baseball job wherein I put 
in time at a lumber-mill and: played 3 ot 
4 games a week, getting a cut of the gate 
receipts plus my regular salary. 

The old desire persisted, however, 80 
that in 1937 I quit this job (paying $300- 
$400 a month) to take a teaching job at 
$90 a month, 9-month basis. For this 
amount I coached all sports, handled all 
physical education and taught 6 subjects 
a day: freshman and sophomore English, 
Latin, algebra, geometry and civil gov 
ernment. 

Two years of this—with a $20 ir 
crease per month the second year —led 
to a contract as principal, at $145 pe 
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3-year contract came, however, 
f genie in Arizona at $150 a 
basis) the first year; 
$170 the third 


month. A 
to teach an 
month (9-month 
$160 the a a 

j acce , 
eo ‘the completion of the 3 years, 
Pearl Harbor exploded. By this —— 
as married and had a son. I resigne 
effective the end of the semester, an 
left Arizona in January 42. 4 - 

Released to inactive duty just _ . 
jater, 1 served as program a 
KXA, Seattle, for several months, 

j urge came. 
enn moved again and went . 
work in Riverside city schools, as a mat : 
instructor at Polytechnic High oe 
$240 a month, 10-month basis. Com- 
paratively, this seemed a fair wage. 

Times had changed, however, and after 
paying rent of $30 a week all er 
my margin was exhausted. Rent, ere 
the cost-of-living in general, preventet 
my family from enjoying even the — 
mum of pleasures which are rightfully 

~ 
“ol asked for and received my release, 
after many exhortations to continue as a 
teacher, in view of proposed raises for 
1947-48. Next year’s increase in salary 
will not feed my family this year, how- 
ever, so I accepted my present position 
—municipal sports supervisor for the 
ity of Alhambra. 

"The salary is still chicken-feed but, by 
cashing in on spare-time radio writing, 
I can make a living wage. 

I wanted to be—tried to be—a 
teacher. Principals, superintendents, fel- 
low instructors, students, seemed to feel 
that my work was satisfactory. Yet, my 
long ambition must be denied. 

Henceforth, my efforts will be devoted 
to seeing that teachers salaries are set on 
a scale high enough that others, who do 
want to share in this most important of 
all jobs, may do so with pride and the 
assurance that their families need not be 
denied the necessities —— and perhaps a 
few of the luxuries — of life. 

May they be more fortunate than I, 
who just can’t afford to be a teacher! 


* * * 


LOS ANGELES STAR 


UNIVERSITY of California Press 

has issued Los Angeles Star, by 
William B. Rice, the first full-length ac- 
count of the vicissitudes of Southern 
California’s earliest newspaper. 

It describes the content and_ policies 
and discusses the hardships of the edi- 
tors. From its beginning as a 4-page 
weekly through the years of the Civil 
War it advocated the establishment of 
an independent Western Republic. 

Los Angeles Star is interesting through- 
out and worth reading by anyone who 
desires to know early California history. 
Price, $5. 

‘ William B. Rice did not live to see the 
publication of his book. He was killed 
in 1942 while climbing the Teton Moun- 
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tains in Wyoming. The editing of his 
book was done by his university associ- 
ate, John Walton Caughey, professor of 
history in University of California at Los 
Angeles. Review by Roy W. Cloud. 


* 2 @ 


WORLD AFFAIRS COUNCIL 
Of Northern California 
HIS important organization has offices 
at 417 Market Street, San Francisco 
5. President is Dr. Monroe E. Deutsch, 


former provost, University of California; 
first vice-president, Dr. Lynn T. White, 


CONCEPT AND 
APPROACH, WITH FRESH 


Jr., president of Mills College; another 
vice-president is Dr. Ronald Bridges, 
president of Pacific School of Religion. 
Mrs. Robert K. Vickery is secretary; 
Eugene Staley is educational director. 


The Council is a non-profit, non-par- 
tisan organization established to provide 
factual information and realistic ap- 
praisals in relation to the economic, 
political and social problems of the 
world and to promote public education 
on world affairs. 


At a recent luncheon, under auspices 
of the Council, the group was addressed 
by A. H. Feller, top legal advisor to the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. 
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N87 ge aa aT TY 
READING SERIES 


ANIMAL STORIES AND AN INTEGRATED VOCABULARY 
by GraceE. Storm, Adda Wat Sharps, Epste Young 


Although the five books of the Woodland Frolics Series constitute a 


revolutionary approach to supplementa 
grades, they incorporate principles ad 
outstanding authorities in the prim 
of all, they are strictly supplementary readers designed to 
plement all basal series since they utilize a high per- 


sup 


ary reading fie 


ry reading in the primary 


ocated for many yes by 
Id. First 


centage of the words common to these basal texts. 
Yet the themes developed in these books differ 
widely from those employed in basal texts— 
stories about mother, father, a little boy, 

a little girl, a picnic, and a pet. All of the 


stories in the Woodl. 


land Frolics Series are 


about animals, rated by all reading authori- 
ties as one of the primary sustained inter- 
ests of children through the primary 
grades. Each story contains the ele- 
ments of plot, suspense, surprise, and 
Satisfaction, and characters are carried 
Over from story to story and from level to 


level—a_ practice — followed only in trade 
er. 


books. This is the only mo 


n reading series, moreover, 


with a vocabulary that is correlated with all leading basal 


series. Regardless of what 


basal reader is used, the 


corresponding book from the Woodland Frolics Series will 
contain a high percentage of the same words. This series 
4s built of child-interest material that is new, 
Original, and refreshingly different—for both 
teachers and pupils. All illustrations are 
in full color, made by the exciting new 
fluorescent color separation process. 





Reading Who Are You?, the pre-primer, 


Watch Me, the primer, Downy 
Duck Grows Up, the first reader, 
Little Lost BoBo, the second reader, 

and Chippy Chipmunk’s Vacation, 

the third reader, will increase the 

child’s reading ability. The con- 
text is meaningful, and illustra- 
tions are integrated. Write for 
complete information. 


A STARTLING 
INNOVATION IN 

THE PRIMARY 

READING FIELD 


43 



















YOURS ... for the asking 2b. Seven Stories High, a basic book 


list for children; originally compiled and 
frequently revised by Anne Carroll Moore, 
superintendent of work with children in 


New York Public Library. F. E. Compton. 


A List of Free and Inexpensive 
Classroom Helps 


1b. Be Proud of Your Hands, wall chart 
for use by home economics and health and 
hygiene teachers of girls in junior and 
senior high schools; individual leaflet for 
each girl, for use with the chart. Bristol- 
Myers Company. 


3b. Own Your Own Classroom Films the 
Cooperative Way outlines a plan whereby 


a group of nearby schools may form a joint 
films-library and eliminate the problems of 
renting films; shows how schools may build 
a library of 180 films, available to every 





AUDIO-VISUAL 
EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 


BELL & HOWELL FILMOSOUNDS 
(16mm Sound and Silent) 


Opaque Projectors Microphones 
Slide Projectors Cameras Microphone Stands 
Projection Screens Slidecraft 


Record Players Plastic Slides 


Film-strips and Film Slides 


One of the finest technical staffs in the West is available to service | 
| and maintain audio-visual equipment of all kinds. 


| Descriptive literature and demonstrations on request. 
Let us help you plan your program. 


HIRSCH & KAYE, INC. 


239 GRANT AVENUE _~ - - - - SAN FRANCISCO 
Telephone: GArfield 1-7370 

















dreams can 
come true 


If you dream of things that money can buy 
. . . become a LIFE, TIME and FORTUNE 
Subscription Representative, selling subscrip- 
tions to these and all other popular period- 

icals—and you'll soon be earning the ‘Lux- 
ury” dollars that make your dreams come true. 

















Hundreds of teachers endorse this dignified, 
profitable way of supplementing their regular 
teaching salaries. Join these money-making, 

subscription-selling teachers in a business that 
last year earned over $1,637,000 for L-T-F 
subscription sellers. 


POSOTTSOOOSHOHSOSHSSH SOOO OSES OSOOSOH OSES SOOSOHSO SESE SESEOSOEHESEEEEEESES () 


W. J. Angell, 115 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 
Please send me a free copy of the sales instruction 
booklet, ““Money in Magazines.” 


Name 





Address. 





eS State. 








Use This Coupon 


State Teachers Magazines 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


in the quantities indicated, 3c is enclosed 
for each item checked. 


lb 2b 3b 4b 73 5b Gh 
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| 

| 

| 
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| 
Please have sent to me the items checked | 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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Address................ RW shectank State 


CECE THUBNG ccd icc 


| 
| 
| 
| 
School I ssc rcs ea ee | 
| 
Enrollment: Boys.................. Sg, 
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school, in 6 years, at about the same cost 
as renting 60 films per year. Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films. 


4b. Three DeVry Education Bulletins; 
1, a bibliography, The Use of Motion Pic 
tures During the Past 20 Years; 2, Sug. 
gestions for Organizing Student Operators 
Club for Projected Teaching Aids Depart: 
ment; 3, Suggestions for Organizing a 
Functioning Audio Visual Teaching Aids 
Department. 


73. For low cost 10-way protection in- 
surance — health, accident and quarantine 
—write for Teachers Casualty Underwriter’s 
folder. TCU will send you an attractive 
useful little souvenir, free of charge. 


5b. A 24-page, illustrated catalog of 
crafts and hobby materials; includes leather 
and leather-working tools; hardware, lacings 
and project kits. A convenient ordering 
cuide for the teacher who buys craft mate: 
rials for individual use or for classroom 
instruction. Sto-Rex Crafts Div., Western 


Mfg. Co. 


6b. 24-page catalog of Teaching Aids for 
Air-Age Education, including a listing of 
free and inexpensive materials for elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. Air Age 


Education Research. 


7b. Money in Magazines— A 20-page 
booklet prepared by the publishers of Time, 
Life, and Fortune, which tells you how you 
can supplement your income by selling sub 
scriptions during your spare time. 


* * * 


Berkeley High School has the distinc: 
tion of being the first in history to win 
the University of California Certificate 


of Schools Award for 3 consecutive years, 
1944, °45, °46. 
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SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION 


Correlated Textfilm Program with S U p B R | O R 


Row, Peterson and Company, 


Publishers SAFETY-ENGINEERED SCHOOL COACHES 


OCIETY for Visual Education, 100 Conventional and rear engine drive types. Built by the 
East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, an- | pioneer of the ALL-STEEL SAFETY SCHOOL BUS and 


nounces a series of textbook-filmstrip the pioneer of National School Bus Safety Standards. 
correlations in cooperation with leading 


publishers of textbooks. Several of these 


films are now completed and many  |k BUILT TO PROTECT 
wii are in production. : BUILT FOR EFFICIENCY - COMFORT 


For example, the Row, Peterson and : 
Company textfilms are correlated with {f CONVENIENCE 
Alice and Jerry Basic Readers and Basic |) 
Science Education texts of that company. :| Immediate Delivery 
The textbooks and correlated filmstrips  |§| 





are planned together to do a_ specific 


: on Conventional type 42 and 50 passenger units on FORD, 
teaching job. | CHEVROLET or DODGE Chassis. 

The filmstrips, $2 each, are available |} 
for immediate delivery through the regu- 
lar distribution facilities of Row, Peter- 


Write — Wire — Phone 





ode: tnd the Serteny. | SUPERIOR BUS & AMBULANCE SALES CO. 
Row, Peterson’s California representa- | 328 Lorton Avenue 
tives are Ned W. Hill, 2210 Hollister | Phone Burlingame 3-3540 Burlingame, Calif. 


Terrace, Glendale 6 and Elliott R. Don- 
alds, P.O. Box 355, Menlo Park. 
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The New HOW and WHY Science 
Books for Grades 7 and 8 


California has accepted THE HOW AND WHY SCIENCE 
BOOKS with whole-hearted approval,— accompanied by a 


demand for a continuation of the series through grades 7 
and 8. 


How and Why Explorations - Grade 7 
How and Why Conclusions - Grade 8 


These books are now ready to give you the same com- 
plete teaching materials and same beauty of format that 
you have come to expect of THE HOW AND WHY SCI- 
COMMUNITY HEALTH ENCE BOOKS. The clear, simple language, —the colorful, 
accurate illustrations, — and the general appearance are the 
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There is a teacher’s manual 


for each grade. There is a 
RADIO same. A_ fusion of word-text and picture-text includes Se oh wate 
visual education in the books as an active part of the course. — a a 
TRANSPORTATION Accuracy is rigidly checked. 
ATOMIC ENERGY Expert grading and placing of material insure smooth 
transition from grade 6 to grade 7. Live, current topics 
AVIATION foster scientific attitudes toward fields which may well be- 
come vocational and provide thorough preparation for ad- 
MEN AND METALS vanced science in the high school grades. 
ENGINES Write for further information. 


THE STORY OF MILK N 








THE es w. S IN G E R ecG™werANY, tn C.. S$ ¥Y RA GC U's es N. Fe 





Represented by G. H. Beebe, 1200 Cortez Ave., Burlingame, Calif. 
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Manual Training Teachers 
DEMAND 
The Best for School Work 


F.P.M. Frame and 
Blades outlast all 
others. Used in 
many of the 
schools through- 
out the U.S, 

CONSULT YOUR 
DEALER 













ET emotion 


Cuts at any angle wood, iron or bakelite. Free 
sample of blade sent Manual Training Teachers 
upon request. 


3722 N. Ashland Ave. 
F. P. MAXSON Chicago, Illinois 


- AA 


Spread the Word 


... That a Wealth of Valuable Drill 
Material has been added to 


THE IROQUOIS NEW 
STANDARD 
ARITHMETICS 


Enlarged Edition, 1947 Copyright 
by Patton and Young 


These splendid arithmetics have 
become widely popular because 
of their effective teaching method, 
their correct gradation, and their 
many other appealing features. 
Now there bas been added exten- 
sive additional drill material, in a 
special “Work for Improvement” 
section in each book, grades 3-8. 


And don’t forget HOW MANY? 
HOW MUCH? for Grade 1, and 
LET’S FIND OUT for Grade 2. 


THE IROQUOIS 
NEW STANDARD 
GENERAL MATHEMATICS 
by Patton and Young 
Junior High School textbooks, 
laying a firm foundation in arith- 
metic, algebra, plane geometry, 
plane trigonometry, and other ap- 
propriate mathematics courses. 
Exceptionally teachable and at- 
tractive. Books I, II, and III for 
Grades 7, 8, and 9. Copyrighted 
in 1947. 


Iroquois Publishing 
Company, Inc. 


Home Office: 
New York Chicago 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


Atlanta Dallas 





VETERANS HOUSING 
(Continued from Page 20) 


living accommodations, including a weekly 
change of bed linen and towels. Daily mail 
and newspaper delivery service are available. 
Excellent, reasonably priced meals are avail- 
able in the college cafeteria on college days. 


Each cubicle is equipped with a cot, mattress, 
blankets, study table, chair, mirror, and wall 
lamp for each occupant. Every occupant is 
also provided with two oversized lockers, con- 
taining multiple shelves and drawers. Heating, 
light, and ventilation are excellent. Every 
cubicle also has two large windows. 

Each dormitory floor has its own sanitary 
facilities and contains, in addition, a laundry 
room equipped with double sinks and a coin- 
operated Bendix washing machine, a_ heated 
laundry-drying room, an ironing room, and a 
lounge. The sum of $2,500 has been appropri- 
ated from rental income to purchase appropri- 
ate furnishings for the six lounges. The pos- 
sibility of reducing the rental charge is now 
under study, 

The dormitories are student governed. A paid 
student proctor is in charge of each floor. 
Both students and college authorities are well 
satisfied with the dormitory arrangements. To 
date, there is no waiting list of applicants, 
nor is there likely to be one, according to Dean 
Sandys, who says that accommodations can 
easily be expanded by 50%. 


Married Students Dormitory 


The fourth type of housing provided by 
the college for its veterans consists of indi- 
vidual furnished rooms, located in former 
WAVE officers’ quarters, for married stu- 
dents who have no children. 


These rooms, which are 12 by 13 feet in size, 
rent for $25 monthly. Furnishings consist of 
2 study desks, 2 chairs, 1 mirror, and either 1 
or 2 three-quarter beds. Towels and bed linen 
are provided weekly. Each room has 2 large 
windows and 2 spacious closets. Four of the 
26 rooms in this 2-story building have connect- 
ing showers. Other rooms have wash bowls 
with running hot and cold water. Students 
who live in these rooms share community 
shower and toilet facilities, which are on sepa- 
rate floors for men and women, 

Unique features of this dormitory are its 
separate dining room and community 
kitchen, which is equipped with a large ice 
box, a sink, and an electric cooking plate. 
Many residents use these facilities for prepa- 
ration of all meals. 


AN Francisco Junior College, in com- 
mon with the other colleges and uni- 
versities of this believes that no 
better investment can be made in the future 
of America than to provide the thousands 
of returned veterans with the opportunity 
to further their educations, to provide bet- 
ter opportunities for their families, and, in 
the process, to become better citizens. 
San Francisco Junior College has made 
room for the veteran. 


nation, 


It will continue to 
do all in its power to provide him with the 
type of education that he seeks and to fur- 
nish him with housing facilities that will 
enable him to take advantage of that 
education. 
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REDMAN SERVICE 































































All kinds, Highest prices paid for jewe| 
rings, spectacles, gold _ teeth, diamo i 
broken and usable watches, ete. Cash Mailed 


promptly. Write for FREE shipping © 
tainer. * 
LOWE’S De 
Holland Bldg. St. Loi 


For The La boratory 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
CALL ON US 
Whenever you need service or supplies 
of any kind for your laboratories, 
Furniture - Apparatus - Biological Specimen, 
and Chemicals. 
Quotations supplied on request, 


REDMAN SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 


585-587 Howard St. 2041 S. Santa Fe Ave, 
San Francisco 5 Los Angeles 2) 





Announcing the New 


RCA Model 400 


16 MM SOUND PROJECTOR 
WEIGHS ONLY 39 LBS.! 
SILENT SPEED, TOO! 











Write for a Demonstration 


HE SCREEN ADETTE 
EQUIPMENT CORP.. YL 


8479 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles (46) 
68 Post St., San Francisco (4) 
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OPEN BOOK 
TO BETTER 


TEACHING 


Every page of this new Milton 


Bradley catalog is packed with smart C 
teachers’ aids to brighten and light- m 
en classroom work. Send for your st 
free copy today! w 

04 Deft. A-4 sh 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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Have you planned your children’s 
Christmas program: 





velry, 
= WHY THE CHIMES RANG 
lai : 
= A Christmas one-act by Elizabeth McFadden 
Has been played over 8,000 times. 
Is called ‘“‘The Christmas standby. 
STM : boy gives his heart with his good 
des ee t boys, 1 man, 2 women, 7 ex- 
a tras. Scene: simple interior backed by a 
—— vision scene of a chancel, Costumes: medie- 


val, Music: beautiful. 
: 


Brooks Atkinson, the distinguished critic of 
the New York TIMES, says: 

4 Christmas observances nothing sur- 
ans the simple miracle play with its fervor 
and dignity and its almost superstitious 
faith, ‘Why the Chimes Rang’ by Miss 
McFadden puts all the cathartic beauties of 
this type of drama within the range of 
amateur organizations.” 


Price: 40 cents Royalty: $5.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 West 45th Street, New York 
7623 Sunset Boul., Hollywood 46 


















OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
TEACHERS 


Make your future more secure and 
pleasant by investing wisely now in 
San Clemente real estate, — something 
of real and lasting value. Good beach 
property is limited by nature, hence is 
almost certain to advance in price. 
Lots from $600 up now. San Clemente’s 
ideal all year climate, four miles of 
excellent beach, public golf course, 
sensible building restrictions, plus nu- 
merous other advantages, make this the 
most promising beach city of the entire 
coast for vacation, retirement and in- 
vestment. Have wide variety of lots, 
homes, business buildings, etc., listed. 
Write for our San Clemente folder. 


EARL THOMPSON, R. E. Broker 
124 Det Mar San CLEMENTE 


Best Handy-Sized Dictionary 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY 


The best because it includes all the words 


most commonly used in speaking, reading, 
and writing. 











































The best because it is based on and abridged 
from Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, Second Edition— 
“The Supreme Au- 
thority” for the 
courts, the press, 
the schools and 
- colleges of the 
country. 
















































on 

mt Compiled by the fa- 
ht: mous Merriam-Web- 
ur ster editorial staff 
- which combines the 





} skills of over a century of dictionary-making 
experience. Write for Booklet C. 


G. & C.MERRIAM CO., Springfield 2, Mass. 
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TEACHER - SHORTAGE — 
A SOLUTION ? 


By Jess Weinstein, Teacher, 
Central School, 
Lawndale, Los Angeles County 


NE of our problems in the field of 

Education is to provide sufficient 
teachers to meet the demands of our over- 
burdened schools. In this respect, I be- 
lieve, we can meet the situation in a 
practical way. 


Why not adopt the Army method of 
In-Service Training? During the war the 
military forces were in need of highly- 
specialized mechanics and _ technicians. 
They proceeded to assign recruits to 
those with previous training and experi- 
ence, to equip the newcomers with all 
the knowledge necessary, in the shortest 
possible time. These newly-trained men 
were soon out in the field training others. 
In this way, the Armed Forces made up 
for its shortages of skilled technicians. 


Now to apply this to Education. Let 
us assign our junior and senior students 
in teacher-training institutions to schools 
where the teaching load is at its peak, 
especially on the elementary level. These 
student-teachers could teach half-day 
sessions under the supervision of a school 
official. In this connection, there would 
have to be a highly-cooperative relation- 
ship between the teacher-training school 
and the school system. 


As a result, these student-teachers 
would be gaining valuable teaching ex- 
perience, enabling them to obtain a per- 
manent position upon graduation. At the 
same time, they should be given a certain 
amount of compensation for their work. 
A plan of this nature would eventually 
eliminate the necessity for larger school 
systems giving tests as a prerequisite to 
receiving an appointment. 


I believe this plan, if adopted, would 
act as an incentive for many prospective 
teachers, encourage others to enter the 
profession, and would help to alleviate 
the teaching shortage. 


What Constitutes A Minimal School 
Testing Program, by Walter N. Durost of 
World Book Company, is a 16-page bul- 
letin reprinted from Educational and 


Psychological Measurement, Spring Is- 
sue, 1947, 


Durost has presented 19 important 
topics in such a thoroughly professional 
manner that the article is really a con- 
densed summer school course on this 
subject. It is a praiseworthy practical 
article on school testing. 


Copies may be obtained by addressing 
Clyde S. Jones; Manager, World Book 
Company, 121 Second Street, San Fran- 
cisco 5, 


COURSE IN 


PHONIC 


for 
TEACHER and 
MOTHER 


Teach effectively with easy, new phonics 
method, nationally acclaimed. 

Step by step lessons include all simple 
phonic principles. Used in all grades. En- 
tertainingly presented, Price $2.25 postpaid. 

Order “Your Child Can Learn to Read’ 

By Margaret McEathron 
READING HOUSE 
3631 West Blvd., Los Angeles 16, Calif. 








DRILL in 
FUNDAMENTALS... 


Let the Children Play Their Way to 
Speed and Accuracy with 


*“FUN-D’DRILL”’ 
Arithmetic Games, 


The Games That Put the 
FUN in Fundamentals 


Quiet — No Supervision Necessary 
Four. separate games: Addition, Subtraction, 
Multiplication and Division. Use in any 
rade, 


35 cents each. Tax and postage included. 
ANITA D. V. EMERY 
2755 Monroe Road - - Santa Rosa, California 


GET BETTER CLASS WORK 
ia WITH NAME PENCILS 


SET OF 3 PENCILS 


ONLY [@¢ 


When you Buy 10 Sets 
or More 


Teachers have increased ils’ 
, ; ‘ upils 
interest in their class wee by 


giving these name penci 
awards, nn 








JOuN C KIRBY 


Names are printed in ric i 

quality pencils. All — = 
with brass tips. Gift boxed too. 
Order extra sets for pupils. Send 
check or money order with print- 





ed list of names. N C.0.D.’s, 

PY MW aices, We Be amnince. Lem 

NATIONAL EMBOSSING CO. 
DEPT. 62 


33 JEFFERSON ST., STAMFORD, CONN. 





LEATHER 
ann CRAFTS 


SENT FREE 

Quotes new, reduced prices on 
whole skins for tooling and 
stamping. Lists tools, accessor- 
ies and lacings. Includes in- 
structions, designs and project 
kits for your pleasure and 
profit! It’s free! Write to: 


STO-REX CRAFT DIVISION—DEPT. L s 


149 Ninth Street - San Francisco 3 - California. 


Quality 
Guaranteed 
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EARN UP TO $5,000 A YEAR 
SELLING SCHOOL BOOKS 


If you are a retired teacher or have time to 
sell textbooks to schools on a liberal com- 
mission basis, write for full particulars. 


NOBLE AND NOBLE 
67 Irving Place - - - New York 5, New York 








VISUAL EDUCATION 


Picture Charts. 


Science, Social Science, Industrial Science. 
Write for circular. 
Sales Representatives wanted. 
BLACKHURST BOOK SALES, INC. 


1066 U.P. Station, Des Moines 11, Iowa. 


COMING EVENTS 


September 9 — Admission Day; Califor- 
nia Became A State, 1850; statewide ob- 
servance. 

September 16—The Pilgrims 
From Plymouth, England, 1620. 

September 17 — Constitution Day; na- 
tional observance. 

September 14-20-— United Nations 
Week; national observance. Jointly spon- 
sored by NEA, NBC, and American Asso- 
ciation for the United Nations. 

September 22-24 — First NEA National 
Conference of City Directors of Adult Edu- 
cation. Clear Lake Camp, Dowling, Mich. 

September 22-24—-Second National 
Conference of County School Superintend- 
ents. Indianapolis, Indiana. 

September 24-26— Second NEA Na- 
tional Conference 
Adult Education. 
Dowling, Mich. 

September 26-28-—-Camp Seeley Fall 
Training Conference; auspices CTA South- 
ern Section. 

September 
School 


vention. 


Sailed 


for State Directors of 


Clear Lake Camp, 


28-October 1 — California 
Trustees Association; annual con- 

Senator Hotel, Sacramento. 

October — Southern California Boys Fed- 
eration; 2nd annual convention, Alhambra 
High School, host. 

October 1-3 — California County, City, 
and District Public School Superintendents; 
annual convention; auspices State Depart- 
ment of Education. Sacramento. 

October 3 — Rural School Charter Day. 

October 4— CTA Bay Section Council; 
regular meeting. Sir Francis Drake Hotel, 
San Francisco. 

October 6-10 — American Public Health 
Association; 75th annual meeting. Atlantic 


City. 
October 11—CTA Southern Section 
Council meeting. At Southern Section 


headquarters, Los Angeles. 

October 11 — California Journalism Di- 
rectors; State convention. University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles. 

October 24-26 — CTA Bay Section; 6th 
annual officers training conference. Asilo- 
mar. 

October 26-29 — California State Con- 
ference on Direction and Improvement of 
Instruction and Child Welfare; auspices 
State Department of Education and Califor- 
nia School Supervisors Association, and 
Association of Child Welfare and Attend- 
ance. San Francisco. 

October 27-29— North Atlantic Con- 
ference on Rural Life and Education, Penn- 
sylvania State College, State College, Pa. 

October 27-31 — National Audio-Visual 
Education Week; auspices NEA Depart- 
ment of Secondary Teachers. 

November 9-15 — American Education 
Week; national observance. 

November 15—— CTA Southern Section 


Council meeting. At Southern Section head- 





quarters, Los Angeles. 

November 24, 25 — CTA Centra] Coag 
Section; annual convention, Monterey, 

November 27-29 — National Council ¢ 
Teachers of English; annual Convention 
San Francisco. The first time NCTR te 
met west of Kansas City. For further ip, 
formation address Harlen M. Adams, State 
College, Chico. 

November 29 ——- CTA Bay Section Coun. 
cil; regular meeting. Sir Francis Drake 
Hotel, San Francisco. 

December 1-3 — National Association of 
Secretaries of State Education Associations. 
annual meeting. Santa Fe, New Mexico, 

December 15-18— American Vocation 
Association; 22nd Annual Convention: 
headquarters, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles, 

December 27-29 — National Council of 
Geography Teachers; annual meeting. The 
University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Fo, 
further information address David J. 
Swartz, Hotel Concourse Plaza, New York 
56, New York. 

December 28-31 — Phi Delta Kappa: 
21st National Council. Hotel President, 
Kansas City, Missouri. 








1948 
January 10—CTA Southern Section 
Council meeting. At Southern Section 


headquarters, Los Angeles. 

February 21-25 — National Association 
of Secondary School Principals; annual 
Atlantic City. 

February 21-26 — American Association 
of School Administrators; annual conven 
tion. Atlantic City. 

March 13-—-CTA_ Southern Section 
meeting. At Southern Section headquar 
ters, Los Angeles. 

April 5-7 — National Society for Preven: 
tion of Blindness; 3-day conference; Hotel 
Radisson, Minneapolis. Details may be ob 
tained by writing to the Society, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, NY. 

April 17-22 — Music Educators National 
Conference; biennial 
Detroit, Mich. 

April 19-23 — American Association of 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation; 
annual convention. Kansas City. 


convention. 


national convention. 


My Suggestion 
Editor 


Sierra Educational News 
391 Sutter Street 


San Francisco 8, California 


On attached sheet is my sug- 


gestion for Sierra Educational 
News. 


Name............. 
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A PAGE FROM THE FLAME FAMILY SCRAPBOOK 


eose 


... AND NOW 
NEW FREEDOM FROM “‘VOG" (Vapors, Odors, Greases) 


Now your lovely “New Freedom” gas kitchen 

ve will retain its crisp, gay charm longer, with mini- 

2 gett < mum cleaning. Now you'll enjoy fresher, more 

Q ce sn" '  spring-like air, free from objectionable cooking 

: odors. The secret is concealed behind the cabinets 
above the “CP” automatic gas range: 


A tiny, yet powerful ventilating fan quietly whisks outdoors, annoying 
“VOG"—Vapors, Odors, Greases that characterize all cooking by any method. 

* Thus the Gas Industry provides another “New 

Freedom” for homemakers already emancipated 

by step-saving kitchen design, self-operating j 
“CP” gas range, silent, carefree gas refrigerator The West Prefers : 
and automatic gas water heater. * Ask your gas : a) 
company about this newest ‘‘“New Freedom.” j 


A 


— 


ts Paty ne ins nian RRC GREED 


THE PACIFIC COAST GAS ASSOCIATION 


QUICK » CLEAN + DEPENDABLE * FLEXIBLE - ECONOMICA, 





